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THE BENCH OF BISHOPS. 

Tue reader’s attention is, this month, invited to 
a picture, which, for many reasons, is quite sure to 
give him pleasure. 

In the first place, it is a good specimen of the art 
of engraving, Mr. Jewett of Cincinnati having sur- 
passed himself in this effort. Secondly, it contains 
the likeness of five men, whose office, whose vir- 
tues, whose labors, have given them a prominent 
position among the benefactors of this age and 
country. Last of all, the likenesses are said to be, 
by every one who has examined the picture, and 
by those who are most familiar with the faces de- 
lineated, about perfect, there being only a slight 
tinge of high-headedness about Bishop Morris, and 
a degree of despondency in the expression of Bishop 
Waugh, somewhat above and beyond the exceeding 
meekness of the one and the calm resignation of 
the other. Many good judges, however, do not 
agree with us in this opinion; while there is no 
dispute about the remaining portraits of the pic- 
ture. ° 

It will be remembered that they were taken from 
a Daguerreotype, procured by Rev. M. P. Gaddis 
during the last session of the General conference; 
and, though Daguerreotypes are necessarily fault- 
less respecting general outlines and features, there 
is often a great deviation from the original in ex- 
pression. There is a constraint, generally, about 
persons sitting before the instrument, and a certain 
squinting of the eyes, that, added to the immense 
reduction of size and the peculiarity of shading, 
render these pictures unnatural. The one before us, 
however, is almost entirely, if not entirely, free from 
these defects, the engraver having corrected the faults 
of the Daguerreotype. It is often difficult enough, 
as the reader may happen to know, to get a single 
Daguerreotype likeness by many trials of the sitter; 
but here the difficulty is five fold; and then the en- 
graver, who is not always successful on one face, 
has had to get the exact expression of five faces. 
The success of the picture, taking every thing into 
the account, is not only highly creditable to all 
concerned, but really remarkable. There will prob- 
ably never be another group of our venerated bish- 
ops so successfully executed; and the reader may 


well cherish this as a keepsake worthy of every 
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effort at preservation. Those who wish copies for 
frames can be furnished by Mr. Gaddis. 

The reader, who may not be personally acquaint- 
ed with these men, will desire to have them pointed 
out tohim. The centre of the group is occupied, as 
of course, by Bishop Hedding, who is drawn to the 
life. On his right (the left of the picture) sits Bish- 
op Morris; on the other side Bishop Waugh; and be- 
hind the three, Bishops Janes and Hamline, the one 
directly in the rear of Bishop Morris, and the other 
leaning on the shoulder of the venerable Hedding. 
The head of Bishop Janes is very perfect, while 
Leonidas L. Hamline was never more faithfully 
himself, since the first time he ever looked into a 
mirror. His portrait catches the every-day expres- 
sion of his face, which all his old friends immedi- 
ately recognize, but which no artist has ever before 
been able to seize so admirably. 

The public have now, for the first time, an op- 
portunity of seeing all the faces of our living bish- 
ops in a single group. How much it is to be 
wished, that we had good likenesses, in a similar 
way, of those who have gone to their reward! 
Could we now look upon the faces of Coke, and 
Asbury, and Whatcoat, and George, and M’Ken- 
dree, all in a single group, how grateful would be 
the sight! Then had we the heads of Roberts, of 
Soule, of Emory, and of Andrew in another, we 
should have, in connection with the group here 
given, the entire series of our bishops from the be- 
ginning. Some say, I know, they are not fond 
of pictures; but there is nothing, it seems to me, 
more grateful to the living than the memories and 
likenesses of the dead. It is to be hoped, that the 
practice of taking and preserving the faces of the 
most distinguished laborers in our connection will 
not be discouraged. However we may feel about 
those now living, the next generation will prize 
the portraits actually obtained beyond all price. 
Among the number the group here given will 
always hold a conspicuous place. 

Mr. Gaddis intends, we believe, having an edi- 
tion of this picture printed on fine paper, with 
wide margins, suitable for frames of larger and 
smaller sizes. We trust that our readers will order 
it extensively. They can send to the care of our 
Book Agents at Cincinnati. 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


NUMBER III. 


BY MRS. 8. J. HOWE. 


You say, dear friend, that you sigh for genius— 
that you envy those who have climbed the “steep 
of fame.” Ah, why cannot the human heart learn 
to be still—to be content with the resources within 
its reach? Believe me, ambition was not made for 
woman; far happier is she who reigns the “bright 
particular star” of home—for whom there is no 
light so beautiful or alluring, as that which gathers 
around her own hearth-stone. You say that you 
would be willing to live alone, comparatively shut 
out from your kind—to rest upon your own strong 
heart, if your name might be inscribed in the inner 
temple of Fame—if future ages might read it and 
admire. 

The desire for distinction must ever teach the 
lesson of its own deception: it is aptly shadowed 
forth in the fable of Tantalus; and if I could assist 
you to reach the highest pinnacle of Fame’s “ proud 
temple” by any simple act of volition, I would not, 
neither would you thank me after its attainment; 
for, 

*¢ Bought alone by gifts beyond all price, 
The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 
Of home with all its loves, doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’: brow.” 

You ask, “May not a woman of genius be happy 
in her domestic relations?” It is my humble opin- 
ion that it is hardly possible; and among the records 
of distinguished women that come across my mem- 
ory, and sicken my heart, I do not find one who 
might not have been far happier, and many, very 
many who have been miserable. I have the pleas- 
ure of knowing some, and they are not happy; and 
the elements of which genius is composed forbid 
that it should be so, unless the hallowing grace of 
God has sanctified the heart of the possessor; but 
it is a fact to be regretted, that this is rarely sought 
until the hollowness of fame, and the deceitfulness 
of the world, has been felt and understood. The 
envied possessor of genius listens alone for the ap- 
plause of mankind, and finds too late that the same 
voices, Which applauded so loudly the brightness of 
his rising, would shout as vehemently at his down- 
fall. It is then that he finds how worthless the 
homage he so proudly received—how vainly he has 
spent his time. It is then comes the conviction, 
that earth cannot satisfy his yearning heart—that 
the aspirations of his soul can only be fulfilled in a 
purer and brighter sphere—that the sunlight of 
God’s smile can alone be sufficient for his spirit— 
his love alone quench its increasing thirst. 

You will say, “ This is a sad picture;” but it is, 
nevertheless, true, and “ pity ’tis, ’tis true.” No, 
no, dear , dream not of ambition; and I am 
glad that you have not the “ beautiful gift” you so 
much covet. Be content to make your home hap- 
py—to cultivate the talents given you, with a firm 











reliance on the goodness of Him who “careth for 
you,” and you will find yourself far happier than 
those whose genius you so much admire. 

You have never visited the “City of the Falls,” 
and you have yet in prospect a delightful visit; for 
though it cannot rival the “Queen City” in point 
of business or population, yet it far outstrips her in 
hospitality and genuine benevolence. Do not wince 
under this. I like your overgrown city, and know 
certainly that some of the truest and warmest hearts 
which brighten earth, and make it tolerable, make 
their homes in your midst. In point of literature 
and art, we can equal you, though, in some depart- 
ments of science, you excel. You cannot boast of 
a poet whose imagination and originality can equal 
Prentice; and, on the other hand, you have a Frank- 
enstein who has no rival in the “Falls City.” 
Writing the name of that talented artist, recalls a 
visit I made to his studio some time since—just after 
the completion of that beautiful creation of genius, 
“Christ mocked.” I could have gazed on it for 
hours, and I stood before it as if spell-bound. The 
lifelike reality of the figures, as they stood out in 
bold relief from the canvas—the indescribable 
shades and coloring of the picture, but, above all, 
the form of the Savior, upon which the artist seemed 
to have concentrated his skill—the face, with its 
holy calmness and touching sorrow, threw around 
me a spell of rapturous delight, such as I never be- 
fore experienced. I felt as if gazing on some celes- 
tial vision, and feared to move lest I should break 
the spell; but my eyes fell on the hard, stern faces 
of the surrounding figures, and the malicious spirits 
of earth were so well represented that my dream was 
broken. 

You know I am an enthusiast on the subject of 
painting. A picture well executed seems to me the 
embodiment of all that is beautiful in the human 
mind, and, like delicious gleams of beauty falling 
from some heavenly sphere, to irradiate the dark- 
ness which inwraps our own. I looked upon the 
creator of the picture with wonder, and a sensation 
amounting almost to awe; but, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, I felt at ease, and we sat down to- 
gether, and talked as old friends. Our hearts were 
not strangers. But his well-earned fame has not 
brought him gold. In this the world seem to be 
leagued together, if in all other things they are at 
variance—that a man of genius shall possess noth- 
ing else. Is it that genius is so far above all price— 
that its gifts so far exceed the heaps of shining gold, 
for which men toil so anxiously, that they imagine 
the possessor of genius is rich enough without gold? 
Well, they are nearly right; for I presume there is 
not one true child of genius, who would barter the 
gifts of mind-—the never-failing founts of pure and 
exquisite pleasure, for all the “gold of Ophir,” or 
the “treasures of the kings of the east.” 

You ask me, my friend, if I am Swedenborgian 
enough to believe that there are birds, and flowers, 
and trees in heaven. I am guilty, if guilt there be 


'‘ in the belief. How I became so I cannot tell, unless 
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VILLAGE OBSERVATIONS. 





by nature; for I do not remember the time when 
the idea did not exist in my heart; and when a 
child I loved to think that the flowers so dearly 
loved and cherished, would bloom again in heaven, 
or the birds, whose exquisite shape and plumage 
thrilled me with delight, would be restored to life 
and beauty by the hand of the Creator. They, 
with music, and the beautiful ideas which haunt 
the hearts of men, and cause those delicious crea- 
tions that startle the world, are the few things 
that remain to us as heir-looms of Eden unsullied 
by the “trail of the serpent.” Then why exclude 
them from heaven? I know it is argued by some 
that the love of God will be sufficient—that the 
soul will seek for nothing else. Is not the bound- 
less love of God displayed in these things? and is 
there a Christian whose heart does not thrill with 
rapture as he looks upon the beautiful things of 
earth, and exclaims, “‘My Father made them all!” 
How different are the ideas formed of heaven !—as 
different as the grades of the human mind! I 
know one who thinks the greatest gratification will 
consist in making acquaintance with the mighty 
minds that have passed from earth; and I have 
read of another whose greatest pleasure expected, 
was in “becoming acquainted with all his progen- 
itors in order, degree above degree, up to Noah, and 
from him up to our first parents; but though he 
meant to proceed regularly, step by step, curiosity 
might make him, in one instance, trespass upon 
this proper arrangement, and he might take the 
earliest opportunity of paying his respects to Adam 
and Eve.” For my own part, I think that the glo- 
rious development of intellect, the growing knowl- 
edge of the “unsearchable depth and riches of 
Christ,” and the enjoyment of his presence, would 
make a heaven sufficient for any one. But I could 
write for ever on this theme; for its beauty is ex- 
haustless! 

Spring is with us—delicious Spring, with her 
bursting buds and rich promise of myriad flowers. 
Nature is teeming with beauty, and on every bud 
and blossom is written, in legible characters, the 
glorious promise of an everlasting spring—a spring 
that is not succeeded by summer heats, nor forgotten 
in sober autumn, but whose flowers remain pure and 
fadeless, nourished and beautified by the smile of 
God, for evermore! 





CHARITY. 

UNcHARITABLENESS is a sin of every age, and par- 
ticularly, perhaps, of the nineteenth century. Many 
have faith, many hope; but few possess that char- 
ity so beautifully described by Cowper: 


‘¢ True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 
Fed by the love from which it rose at first, 
Thrives against hope; and, in the rudest scene, 
Storms but enliven its unfading green; 
Exuberant in the shadow it supplies, 
Its fruit on earth, its growth above the skies,” 








VILLAGE OBSERVATIONS; 
OR, THE FATE OF INFIDELS 


BY M. A. E. 


Is it not possible that we may lose much by not 
cultivating the powers of observation with which 
a wise Creator has endowed us? Will the reader 
pardon me while I attempt to call up some remem- 
brances of the past? “ The fate of infidels,” should 
call forth the sympathies of every Christian heart. 
While their step moves amongst us almost as noise- 
lessly as the silent shade, yet the disastrous effect is 
seen in the abated love and quenched zeal of those 
followers of Christ who come in daily contact with 
their worse than pestilential influence. 

I will give some reminiscences of the last fifteen 
years. First in review, passes before my imagi- 
nation the celebrated Dr. L., whose fame towered 
high above the common grade of his profession. 
Though reared by religious parents, in his absence 
from home he drank in the poison of infidelity— 
advocated its sentiments—derided religion and its 
Author, while he shared as a recompense the grief 
of his friends, the pity of the good and virtuous, 
and the blame of the more severe. But he was not 
destined long to retain the ‘seat of the scornful.” 
Wasting consumption marked him for its prey; and 
though he cursed the cough that retarded his prog- 
ress up the stairs that led to his chamber, true to its 
work, he was brought near unto death. Though 
visited regularly by a minister, he yielded not until 
the morning of the day on which he died. He 
said, “ Tell Mr. G. that I renounce my infidel sen- 
timents, and die a believer in the Christian relig- 
ion.” But what of that! it was the honest confes- 
sion of an honest hour—what will that avail at the 
judgment-seat of Christ, when, before an assembled 
universe, the influence he exerted upon society will 
stare him in the face! 

The next (I name them as they fell) was the 
treacherous Mr. G., a sojourner among us, who se- 
lected for his victim the fairest flower of a Chris- 
tian family; and but too well did he succeed. 

‘¢In the pale cheek I mark’d; ’twas there inscribed 
That ’twas ‘ deceit’ did thus in misery steep 
Her heart, who erst had falsehood’s words imbibed.” 
He left for the west. But his triumph was of short 
duration. In a few short months we heard, “He is 
dead!” In some grave of the west sleeps the body 
of the unlamented G.; but how shrinks the soul 
from the account it must give “‘of the deeds of the 


body!” 


The next was the insidious Mr. M., (companion 
in faith of the two former,) who boasted great 
things, but accomplished nothing. Delicate in 
constitution, nervous in temperament, his dark 
eyes spoke volumes; but there was a deathly lustre 
there. He left our village; but soon the tidings 
came—he, too, was gone where 

‘«* All mankind must stand before 
Th’ inexorable throne!” 


There is one more before me; but I will forbear 
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to delineate. Amiable in disposition, agreeable in 
conversation, he lingered awhile, then died as he 
lived! without leaving any trace of “faith or its 
fruits.” How can we say of him, “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord?” 

If these have not all been my associates, they 
were the acquaintances of my younger days; and if 
they did not deserve the character of “bloody 
men,” does not the individual imbibing the senti- 
ments of fashionable infidelity harbor in his heart 
a deceit, which, while it is disgraceful to the age in 
which we live, is contrary to reason and revelation, 
and hateful to God, who has said, the “ bloody and 
deceitful man shall not live out half his days?” Ps. 
lv, 23. A celebrated writer observes, ‘‘ Men handle 
the word of God deceitfully, when they wrest it to 
please themselves or others, when they mingle it 
with their own invention, and use it to promote or 
protect passion, pride, covetousness,” &c. 

Among the multitude that thronged the circle of 
my acquaintance when these lived, who were pro- 
fessedly pious, and, also, those who were not—who 
never acted the part of the “fool, who says in his 
heart there is no God,” all live to bless the Church 
and the world, except one, who died, not in youth, 
but left friends and posterity to lament their loss 
and emulate his virtues. 

And now, dear reader, not only in view of the 


fate of infidels, but, also, in view of the effects of | 
unbelief upon our holy religion, ought we not | 


mightily to withstand its influence by holding up 
the “word of life” and holy living, until the fiend 
is driven back to its own native darkness? And 
much may the ladies do, to this end, by ceasing 
to give the smile of assent to the witty criticisms, 
or cunningly-devised sophisms of the wretch who 
would erase the foundation of our hope, destitute 
of which “we are of all creatures the most misera- 
ble.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY MARIA J. AGARD. 
’Twas autumn—morning in autumn. All the 
family were together—father, mother, brother, and 


three sisters—all there, and for the last time. The | 
brother was a visitor from afar—a minister of the | 
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mother, with her many unending attentions and 
remembered piety. Warmly he prayed for all; but 
did not his firm voice falter as he named the eldest 
sister, Mary, the frail, the stricken one, who was 
passing away? She had sat, and watched, and 
prayed by the side of her aged father, and thought 
he would precede her to the realms of light. But 
Heaven had ordered otherwise. Was it not with a 
trembling fervency that the young itinerant spoke 
of her two loved children, the gentle Frances and 
the fair-haired John, soon, perhaps, to be left half 
orphan by a mother’s death? The fervent prayer 
was closed, the farewells pronounced, and the 
young minister was again on his way to his west- 
ern home. 

Four months passed away. Again it was morn- 
ing. Two weeping sisters sat in the house of 
mourning. Why do they weep? Is not the sweet, 
departed spirit at rest in the bosom of her God? 
Theirs was no cause for mourning; for a saint had 
but quitted a world of woe to sit in her Father’s 
house. But the flesh is weak. These natural tears 
but speak their own loss. The bereaved husband 
was there, walking in silent, tearless thoughtfulness 
across his now desolated house. The world may 
not see the strong man’s tears; but believe we, there- 
fore, there is no hidden agony within his bosom? 
O, he it is who needs our warmest sympathy! The 
gentle daughter was there, a child of smiles, and 
tears, and poesy. Kindly and pityingly was every 
eye bent on the suffering girl, as quietly she moved 
about, with her pale, sad face looking so thought- 
fully at objects dear to the departed. The fair- 
haired son was there, a boy of prayers, and tears, 
and anxiety. 

And she was there, the pale, thin, smiling Mary; 
but her smile was fixed. Her still heart no more 
sent the fluctuating color to and from the marble 
cheek. Softly the muslin folds reposed on her gen- 
tle bosom, that faithful bosom, where confiding 


_ friendship met a warm embrace. Smooth, plain, 
_ and simple, as in life, lay the dark brown hair upon 


the fair, cold forehead; and gently rested the sprigs 
of green geranium and myrtle about her settled 
brow. No rude north wind stirred their fragrance 
in that narrow bed. No breath from the closed lips 
moved the slenderest leaf. All was still. The 
breathless form, with closed eyes and sealed up 
lips, was but the tenement. Mary, its late occu- 


everlasting Gospel. Years had passed since he had | pant, is in heaven. 


beheld those loved faces; and now, for a few days, 


The casket of this loved jewel rests on the bank 


each had enjoyed the cherished society of all the | of the bright Susquehannah, and thither will I re- 
others. ’Twas the morning of his departure. Ali | pair to weep when summer waves the grass around 


kneeled before the family altar. The son and 
brother raised his manly voice in warm, earnest 
devotion. What Christian cannot pray for those 
he loves, when his heart is warmed with devotion’s 
fires, and he expects to meet the beloved ones no 
more together on earth? Earnestly he prayed for 
his aged father, the guide of his youth, who had, 
before him, trod the thorny path of the itinerant; 
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her grave, for she was my sister. 
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SANCTIFICATION. 

“ SancTirication,” says Merritt, “does not consist 
in the perfection of our natural powers, in lights 
or in raptures, but in being delivered from all sin- 
ful desires and tempers, and filled with the pure 


and for his mother, his tender, careful, untiring | love of God.” 
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TRUE RELIGION. 


BY REV. B. M. GENUNG. 

Trve religion fits us for whatever station we 
should oceupy, for the labors we ought to perform, 
and the afflictions that must be endured. This was 
exemplified in the case of Job. He was exceed- 
ingly rich, and was, doubtless, very influential in 
the region where he dwelt; he was the “greatest of 
all the men of the east.” In most men, this would 
have fostered pride, and led to a wordly, sinful life. 
But it did not so with him. Notwithstanding his 
wealth and greatness, he was deeply pious. Such 
instances are very rare. Rich men are very likely 
to neglect their souls, and forget their God. 

Satan labored under a mistake in respect to Job. 
He supposed he served God to secure temporal 
favor; and, if the privilege were allowed him, he 
would prove that this good man’s religion was only 
counterfeit. He was allowed this power. The 
Almighty permitted him to lay waste the heritage 
of Job. At first, his property was all either de- 
stroyed or taken violently away. This he had, 
undoubtedly, been accumulating for years. It is 
not likely he had set his heart upon it, but used it 
to benefit his fellow-men, and promote the glory of 
God. To have it, therefore, wrested from him, was 
deeply afflicting. But the tidings that his children 
were slain was the heaviest of his losses. They 
were very dear to him, and he loved them relig- 
iously. Having entertained fears that they had 
sinned and “cursed God in their hearts,” he sent 
and “sanctified them”—dedicated them anew to 
God, and offered burnt-offerings for them. ‘Thus 
did Job continually.” To have them slain, must 
have wrung his heart with anguish. The loss of 
one dear relative, to some, seems intolerable; but 
tidings came to him that, while his sons and daugh- 
ters were eating together, the house fell upon them, 
and the young men were dead. 

We may suppose him in a poor condition to re- 
ceive such news after the loss of his property. His 
nature must have sunk—his heart must have bled 
when thus a succession of calamities came pouring 
down upon him. Yes, he was “cast down, but not 
destroyed.” The religion which had sustained 
him amidst the temptations of wealth, was equally 
adapted to support him in the depths of misery. 
The perfection that graced his character, and kept 
him in an even frame of mind while dwelling in 
affluence, shone equally bright as he bowed with a 
submissive spirit to the singular dispensations of a 
mysterious Providence. Instead of enumerating 
his afflictions, and weighing his grief, he exclaims, 
“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord!” His afflictions 
had not reached their greatest height. The enemy 
of righteousness smote him with an illness that was 
grievous to be borne, so that he lothed the very life 
he lived. 

Could he then have reposed on a comfortable bed, 





and have seen flocking around him friends who were 
wise in administering relief, and skillful in mitiga- 
ting his woes, he might have been consoled; but, 
instead of this, his wife spoke to him “as one of 
the silly women,” and his particular friends were 
only “miserable comforters.” ‘They saw that his 
grief was very great,” but they knew not how to 
mingle sweetness in the bitterness of his cup. 
There we see him in poverty—in want—sitting 
down among the ashes—uttering the language of 
misery—exhibiting the feelings of human nature, 
when lacerated with chastisement; yet his are the 
words of one who believes in his Redeemer—who 
trusts in his God. While he moved on in his pros- 
perity, his religion appeared commendable and 
praiseworthy; but now it shines forth with a 
beauty that is unearthly, and with a superior ex- 
cellence that is divine. It was the same faith—the 
same holy principle in the one instance as in the 
other; for, before his afflictions, he was a “ perfect” 
man; but now his faith is tried, his virtue tested, 
and the sanctifying grace that elevated him in the 
way of holiness is more clearly manifest than ever. 
The name of this venerable servant of God will 
never be forgotten. While Christians suffer afflic- 
tions, they will remember the man of Uz, and will 
call to mind that strengthening grace which so mar- 
velously supported him under the severest suffer- 
ings, doubtless, that a mere mortal ever endured. 
They will remember, too, that he was afterward 
visited in mercy—blessed with wealth, friends, and 
kindred, which he lived to enjoy for one hundred 
and forty years after his captivity was’ turned, be- 
ing old and full of days, honored and loved of God. 
Reader, has it been thy lot, to any great degree, 
to suffer? Have friends, in whom you have con- 
fided, proved faithless? Have relatives, who were 
near and dear to your heart, been torn away from 
your embrace when you most needed the tide of 
their sympathies? Has disappointment frowned, 
and sadness, as a consequence, settled down upon 
your heart? Have tears dampened your cheeks, 
and sorrows drank up your spirits? Let your 
wants be spread before Him, who so wonderfully 
supported that great prodigy of patience; and if 
his religion be your faith and practice, He in whom 
you trust will lift your soul above the “swellings 
of Jordan,” where unending prosperity will be your 
inheritance, and eternal life your great reward. 
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THE ALPS. 
Tue following description of these mountains, by 
Lord Byron, has never been equaled: 


*¢ Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And thron’d eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow!— 
All that expands the spirit, yet appalls, 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave vain man below,” 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


FROM A FEMALE CORRESPONDENT. 

Sm,—This day, Holy Thursday, as it is called, 
or the day which divides the six weeks of Lent, is 
one of the most solemn of the many holy days of 
the Catholic Church. It is devoted by the priests 
to visiting the hospitals, relieving the sick and 
needy, and performing masses for the dead. I 
have just returned from attending this latter ser- 
vice at the magnificent Cathedral of St. Etienne. 
The repose of many souls was prayed for, the priest 
prefacing each prayer by a few words relative to the 
life and death of the deceased. I was particularly 
struck by the short but beautiful eulogium pro- 
nounced upon Madam Thierry, who died a short 
time since. 

I do not think that a more beautiful instance 
of woman’s love, of her high and noble devotion, 
ever came to my knowledge, than that related of 
Madam Thierry. Monsieur Thierry is well known 
as one of the most agreeable writers and best histo- 
rians of France; but, like our own illustrious Pres- 
cott, while shedding the light of his genius upon 
all the world, he himself is in darkness! When 
still quite young—when his name and his talents 
had but commenced to be known, he was suddenly 
stopped in his career of science and fortune—all 
finished for him at that premature tomb—blind- 
ness ! 

A woman’s heart was moved by the contempla- 
tion of such glory crushed by such @# misfortune. 
Young, beautiful, the daughter of a brave admiral, 
this woman offered herself as a wife to the author 
of the “History of the Conquest of England by 
the Normans.” 

Her heart did not deceive her as to the strength 
of her devotion: thirteen years she was the intel- 
lectual staff, if 1 may so express it, of Monsieur 
Thierry. She gave up all the pleasures of the 
world, and the allurements of her youth, and lived 
in seclusion for his sake. Day after day she read 
to her husband the books he wished; and she was 
not one of those ordinary readers who require only 
good lungs and a sonorous voice to fill well their 
office. It was in manuscripts in all the idioms of 
Europe of the middle age that Monsieur Thierry 
sought his facts and references; and Madam Thierry 
was not acquainted with these idioms; but love 
gave her courage and perseverance, and she at 
last succeeded in reading the long, difficult pages 
mechanically, without understanding them. Her 
husband afterward dictated to her his conclusions 
and discoveries as they formed themselves in his 
thoughts; and during their hours of study their 
tenderness was continually augmented by the grat- 
itude of the one, and the admiration of the other. 

As talented and witty as she was amiable and 
pious, Madam Thierry charmed her husband still 
more in his moments of repose. In fact, she pleased 
every body, though she herself was occupied only 





with one. Alas! this woman, who had arrived at 
the knowledge and practice of a holy devotion, the 
only happiness on earth for her husband—she who 
was to him what the mother is to the infant she 
leads by the hand, was snatched away in the flower 
of her age! He to whom she had restored light, 
died a second time when she died! 

However unknown to us may be M. and Madam 
Thierry, we cannot but deplore such a death—that 
a soul so noble was called to receive its reward in 
heaven before its task was finished on earth. 

While upon subjects of this nature, I may, I think, 
with propriety, relate a little incident which recently 
occurred, illustrative of the benevolent disposition 
and kind heart of the present Archbishop of Paris. 
You may remember that five of the men accused of 
the assassination of Gen. Brea in June last, were 
condemned to death. The sentence of three of 
them was, however, afterward commuted to impris- 
onment for life. The Archbishop went in person 
to the minister to implore mercy for the other two; 
but it was too late—the order for their execution 
had already been given, and the minister refused to 
retract it. 

Upon hearing that sentence of death had been 
pronounced upon her husband, the wife of one of 
the prisoners was taken very ill, and died in a few 
hours, after giving birth to a little son. Upon 
learning the circumstances, the Archbishop wrote 
the following letter to the father, who he heard was 
overwhelmed with grief at the idea of his child be- 
ing left without a protector in the world: 

“Be without fear, monsieur; for this poor child, 
who has been born to you in such sad circum- 
stances, I adopt, and will provide for all its 
wants. Whatever may be your situation before 
God and before men, his merciful ministry permits 
me to see in you only an unhappy father. I hasten 
to send you this letter; I hope that it will cause 
some consolation to descend into your soul, and 
that it will inspire you with much gratitude toward 
God. 

(Signed,) “*M. Lisovr, 
“‘ Archbishop of Paris.” 

This is only one of many incidents which are 
daily occurring, and which prove that the present 
Archbishop is no unworthy successor of the pious 
prelate who lost his life so nobly in June last. 

In my last communication, I tried to give you 
some idea of the character and state of morals of 
the French people, together with some of the cus- 
toms of the country, promising a continuance of 
the same in my next communication. It is said 
that nowhere are the extremes of poverty and 
wealth so great and so common as in England; 
but surely France is not far behind her island 
neighbor in this respect. 

An American laborer would never be satisfied to 
live as a French laborer lives; and, compared with 
that of France, luxury is but in its infancy in the 
United States. When the coachmen of the Paris 
aristocracy appear on their boxes in white kid 
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gloves and boquets of natural flowers in their 
breasts, what may not be supposed of the lavish 
expenditure of their masters! Verily, the young 
republic seems to have brought back the days of 
George the Fourth, when luxury and fashion were 
at their greatest height and value both in England 
and France—when Brummel had twenty-eight dif- 
ferent ways of tying his cravat, and Delisle, the 
French dandy, supported an entire perfumery es- 
tablishment for his own private benefit. 

But in proportion as the pleasures of the rich are 
increased, the comforts of the poor seem to be dimin- 
ished. During the winter season, a French laborer 
earns but twenty-five or thirty cents a day, and this 
must supply warmth, food, raiment, and lodging; 
and work, even at this rate, is often hard to 
find. If the poor man has a family, his labor must 
be constant and unremitting; there is no stopping, 
no day of rest in the week, but the Sabbath must 
be passed like the other days, or his children must 
go without food. Besides this, he has nothing but 
his strength; God’s best gifts lie dormant within 
him. It is seldom that he can even read. He 
knows only how to labor, and that not in the most 
serviceable manner to himself. His usual food con- 
sists of coarse brown bread, potatoes, beans, and a 
little miserable wine. Meat is a luxury which he 
can seldom indulge in. During the summer, he 
earns from forty to fifty cents a day, and in harvest 
time a little more. God help these poor creatures! 
They think they are rich if, after long years of toil, 
they can manage to own a vine, and feel a few cents 
in their pockets. 

With all their privations, however, they are 
blessed with a cheerfulness of disposition, which 
would, I believe, make them contented with much 
less than they earn now. I often sit at my window, 
and watch the workmen who are engaged in build- 
ing a house opposite. Many of them bring their 
breakfasts with them, and at ten o’clock, the hour 
allowed for that meal, they eat their dry, coarse 
bread together, laughing and talking all the time in 
the merriest possible manner, playing tricks on each 
other, having sham fights, and criticising the pas- 
sers-by. I will engage that no count in the city 
sips his Bohea, or minces his omelets, with as much 
content as these poor workmen tug at their dry 
bread. 

One thing I have remarked, that swearing is not 
as common here as in America. It is seldom that 
one hears an oath. A Frenchman gives vent to his 
wrath by making fierce gestures, and calling hard 
names; but the awful profanity, which so often 
shocks us in America, is never heard in France. I 
cannot say whether this is a matter of principle, 
but I am afraid not; for they show little regard to 
other points connected with morality. 

Every French citizen, who can afford a uniform, 
belongs to the National Guard, and is obliged to 
take his turn in acting the sentinel, parading back- 
ward and forward during a night and a day in all 
the dignity of red worsted epaulets and shouldered 








musket. Many of these National Guards, taken 
from the anvil, the shoemaker’s bench, and the 
tailor’s table, have any thing but a military air, 
and cut a very ridiculous figure. I saw one of 
these guardians of France the other day, resplen- 
dent in a new uniform, hat, cockade, and sword in- 
cluded, standing behind the counter of his little 
grocery store, dealing out two cents’ worth of 
coffee, five cents’ worth of cheese, and various 
other equally important articles, to his customers. 
Surely, I thought, the dignity of French arms is 
well sustained by the National Guard at least. 

The French have been told so often that they 
are the most amiable, gallant, graceful, and best- 
dressed people on earth, and, above all, they have 
repeated it to each other so often, that they iook 
upon other nations as little better than barbarians 
in comparison. They ridicule greatly the English, 
in whom they only see a business, trading people, 
and a dull, gormandizing, and grumbling aristoc- 
racy. They boast greatly on the general prefer- 
ence shown in England for every thing French. 
This last is very true, and the preference is, indeed, 
carried to a ridiculous extent by the London fash- 
ionables at least. In Paris, it is impossible to enter 
the show-rooms of Madam N., the great merchant 
of fashion, without tickets, which are granted only 
to persons of quality. Another of these marts 
grants tickets only to widows. These ladies, be- 
ing obliged by law to remain widows ten months 
at least, resort, in great numbers, to the fashionable 
store, where their beauty is kept from fading by the 
counsel and-aid of the guardians of the toilet. By 
a late paper, I see that establishments of the same | 
nature are being opened in London; and, to judge 
from the advertisements, they anticipate an unpre- 
cedented success. 

The French have a fashion of naming their streets 
and dedicating their stores, which strikes a foreigner 
as rather singular. They evidently do not agree 
with Shakspeare, but think there is a great deal in 
a name, and attach much importance to it. I do 
not know that these names can be said to illustrate 
the character of the nation at all; but they may, 
perhaps, many of them, be thrown in with the ev- 
idences of the general impiety of the people. For 
example, we see the streets of the ‘“‘ Mother of God,” 
the “Holy Virgin,” the “Holy Eucharist,” &c., and 
shops whose signs bear the inscriptions, “To the 
Holy Martyrs,” “The Poor Devil,” “The Lame 
Devil,” “The Good Mother,” &c.; and the other 
day I noticed a sausage shop with the picture of 
St. Anthony on the sign, and a dedication to him. 
Now, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the life 
of this gentleman to know whether he was particu- 
larly fond of sausages, but presume that that must 
have been the case, and that the history of his 
tastes must have descended to posterity with the 
many other minute facts related of him. 

However, all these are curious fancies, and such 
as cannot often be accounted for; but in every city 
of France, the same things may be seen. In Paris, 
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the principal streets are called after the great men 
of the country, and the great events which shed 
glory on the arms of France. It is rather difficult 
for the old French people to keep the knowledge of 
them, as they are constantly changed to suit the 
spirit of the times. In 1793, all which told of roy- 
alty or the ancient noblesse, were altered, and names 
connected with the Legislative Assembly put up in 
their places. These were again taken down when 
Napoleon astonished the world with his victories, 
and Eylau, Austerlitz, Lodi, and Wagram, with the 
names of the brave men who fought and won them, 
were placarded in streets, alleys, and squares. The 
Restoration brought another list, Louis Philippe 
another, and now they are again being changed. 
Royal, Dauphin, Orleans, d&c., are giving way to 
names more republican. In this manner the people 
are kept au courant of their form of government. 
Without this important aid, it would be rather dif- 
ficult, at present particularly, to know whether 
France was a monarchy or a republic. 

Some of the street names, which have remained 
unchanged, while their neighbors were undergoing 
so many revolutions, have origins peculiar and in- 
teresting. In my next, I may give your readers an 
example of this. ° 


* 
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EXCELSIOR. 





ANONYMOOS. 
A .icut seems beckoning my soul from far, 
Like the truthful beam of the mariner’s star, 
Giving my questioning heart reply 
As it asks, where our being’s best treasures lie; 
Let me hasten on—let me trace its ray; 
For it speaks to my soul of a brighter day. 


Is it from the gems of deep, sparkling mines? 
Or the yellow gold that in coffers shines? 

I have marked the hoarder of gems and gold: 
His brow was stern and his eye was cold; 

O, not from these is that answering ray 
Pouring its gleams on my darkling way! 


Is it from proud Science, whose clear light high 
Pierces the darkness of earth and sky? 

Let me seek her fanes—let me reach her shrine— 
Why do her clear rays so coldly shine? 

This is not the radiance whose distant ray 
Whispered my heart of a happier day. 


But courage yet; for that faithful star 

Is gleaming still through the mists afar. 

Is it from the burning refulgence thrown 

From Fame’s rich temple so high and lone, 

Where the victor in life’s hot strife sits crowned, 
And through laurel shades proud strains resound ? 


Rich from her censers in dazzling streams 

The odorous flame through the distance gleams; 
But the steps that lead where that glory’s shed 
Are not for the feeble and faint to tread; 











Nor are these the gleams of that purer light, 
Whispering of “places for ever bright.” 


Dark shadows strange through that temple play, 
And jarring notes through its peals find way, 

And storms, wild storms, on its giddy height, 

Mid its brightest glare, spend their fiercest might. 
Not here shall the heart’s deep yearnings cease: 
Whence glows that star-beam which leads to peace? 


Is it love’s soft rays through the gloom that shine? 
I know those rays of deep joys give sign, 

And that altar flame as of heaven is bright; 

Let me seek that shrine—let me drink its light; 

I haste, but, alas! it seems dimmed with care, 

And Death, the destroyer—pale Death is there. 


But beyond the shadow of change or chill 
The star of promise is beckoning still: 

Holy and high, beyond earthly haze, 

*Tis gleaming now on my lifted gaze; 

And I see, as ’twere, written in rainbow light, 
Excelsior traced mid its clearness bright. 
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THE PLANET VENUS. 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 


Amp the peerless sparkling hosts, 
In numbers next infinite, 
Which gem, with unsurpassing ray, 
The coronet of Deity, 
With lustrous yet with softened beam 
One jewel shines conspicuous far— 
The opal of the diadem— 
The mild and peaceful evening star. 


In childhood’s fresh simplicity, 
I thought it lit the angel’s way, 
As from the brighter realms of bliss 
They winged their course in pure array; 
And when maturer years had given 
To Faney’s pinion bolder flight, 
The same pure beams allured its course 
Up to the centre of all light— 


Wheeling through space—a pond’rous orb— 
The home of bliss unstained by tears— 
Diminished, by its far remove, 
Till but a brilliant point appears; 
And that displaying various forms— 
A waxing crescent soon to wane— 
Then, lost amid the solar beams, 
To reappear more bright again. 


Thus, passing through successive changes, 
How fit an emblem of the life 
Man leads below, designed to end 
Where perfect peace succeeds all strife! 
As such be it our guiding star, 
Alluring to a brighter sky, 
Lifting our thoughts from earthly scenes 
To those of immortality. 
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WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 

To describe fully the western prairies is impossi- 
ble. To be known in all their grandeur, they must 
be seen; for there is certainly a magnificence about 
them that seems to defy all description. It is well 
worth all the time and money necessary in visiting 
the western country, to see its vast prairies. In 
the east, we are accustomed to a great variety of 
natural scenery—scenery that is unsurpassed for 
beauty and sublimity. We have our dense and 
unbroken forests covered with foliage—our majes- 
tic mountains, whose summits peer up amid the 
clouds—our extended and fertile valleys and beau- 
tiful rivers—our plains dressed in their luxuriant, 
verdant clothing—our bays studded with their nu- 
merous islands: here the abrupt, precipitous bluff is 
seen, and there the picturesque landscape; but we 
have no prairies. In the “great Valley,” and even 
beyond its western boundary, they may be seen. 

Some of these savannas are of great extent, 
stretching away so far in the distance that they 
seem absolutely boundless. At some points on the 
Mississippi, they may be seen with great effect. 
The scene which they present is often transcend- 
ently beautiful. Naught meets “the eye but the 
tall grass, waving in the breeze, bending, rising, 
and rolling to and fro like the waves of the ocean 
after a tempest; and this grassy surface interspersed 
with wild flowers of every color, hue, and form.” 
The prairie country through which you pass in 
going from Galena to Chicago is exceedingly fine. 
The traveler feels, as he stands on one of these 
prairies, that he is fairly out to sea—out sight of 
land—and he “ strains his eye in vain to catch a view 
of one single fading outline of the far-off shore.” 
No stump, tree, bush, hill, stone, or house, meets 
the eye. A luxuriant growth of grass, and, if in 
the right season, a great variety of flowers cover 
the earth in their vernal beauty. The flowers are 
exceedingly beautiful; and their almost endless va- 
riety greatly enhances the beauty of the scene. 
The traveler, as he casts his eye over the vast ex- 
panse, imagines himself in the midst of an illimit- 
able flower garden. 

During the autumnal months, owing to the dry, 
warm weather, the immense mass of vegetation, 
which loads the soil, is converted into combustible 
materials. These furnish fuel for the fire, which 
often sweeps over these plains in terrible fury, con- 
suming every thing in its course. The burning 
prairie presents a scene, especially in the night, 
transcendently grand. “No sight can be more 
sublime than to behold in the night a stream of 
fire, of several miles in breadth, advancing across 
these wide plains, leaving behind it a black cloud 
of smoke, and throwing before it a vivid glare, 
which lights up the whole landscape with the bril- 
liancy of noonday. A roaring and cracking sound 
is heard, like the rushing of a hurricane. The 








flame, which generally rises about twenty feet, is 
seen sinking and darting upward in spires, pre- 
cisely as the waves dash against each other, and as 
the spray flies up into the air; and the whole ap- 
pearance is often that of a boiling and flaming sea 
violently agitated.” Travelers, not unfrequently, 
have found it difficult to fly before it; and, in some 
instances, the most distressing scenes have been ex- 
perienced and witnessed from the raging element. 
One of these scenes is thus graphically described 
by a recent traveler:* 

“While I continued still gazing upon the prairie, 
the old Kentuckian, who stood near me, was making 
his observations, and, at length, remarked, ‘ That 
prairie on fire would be a noble sight! I have seen 
them burning in a dark night, while the wind 
sprung up and bore on the flames like a sea of fire. 
I can tell you a good and a true story about a burn- 
ing prairie, and a family who perished by the con- 
flagration.’ 

“We were urgent for him to proceed in the nar- 
rative. He began by giving an account of the fam- 
ily that perished in the conflagration, with whose 
history he seemed quite familiar. It was a beauti- 
ful and touching picture of real life that he drew 
in describing this family as they lived somewhere in 
the valley of Onion river, amid the sublime moun- 
tain scenery of Vermont. He represented Mr. N., 
the father, as a hardy, sensible, and pious New 
England farmer. The family consisted of four chil- 
dren; two of whom, James and Lydia, were grown 
up to adult age, while George, the next son, was 
about thirteen years old, and the youngest daughter 
was only eight. 

“Mr. N. had long toiled to accumulate a little 
property; but the increase had been so slow, that, 
in a fit of discouragement, he sold his little farm, 
and determined to emigrate to the far west, where 
he learned he could purchase land at a very low 
price, and procure means of subsistence with very 
little labor. He persuaded himself, that, by adopt- 
ing this course, he should be doing more justice tb 
his children than by remaining in a country where 
property, and even the means of subsistence for a 
family, could be attained only by years of perse- 
vering toil. There was only one heart made sad 
by this determination, and that was the heart of 
his favorite and eldest daughter. Lydia N. was a 
girl of excellent sense, and some personal attrac- 
tions. She had interested the affections of a young 
man, who had grown up with her from childhood. 
His father owned an adjoining farm. The two fam- 
ilies were quite intimate; and many happy hours 
had Charles 8. and Lydia passed together. This 
proposition of emigrating to the far west seemed 
to the young people a death blow to all their 
long-cherished hopes, as the circumstances of the 
young man did not warrant his*forming a marriage 
connection at once. But true affection is ready to 
make any sacrifices to attain its object. As soon 





* Rev. John A. Clarke. 
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as it was a settled point that Mr. N. was to leave, 
Charles S. offered to accompany him in the capacity 
of hired man, if he would accept his services. Mr. 
N. assented, and every thing was arranged accord- 
ingly. 

“They were now on their way, moving in true 
western style. They expected to be weeks and 
months on their journey before they reached their 
distant home. The family, and all the effects they 
bore with them, were carried in two stout wagons, 
each one of which was drawn by three yoke of 
oxen. Mr. N., or his eldest son, usually acted as 
the driver of one of these wagons, while Charles S. 
took charge of the other. They had already been 
on their journey many weeks, and had penetrated 
so far into the western world as to find it necessary 
to pitch their tents each night, and seek a lodging- 
place wherever the shades of evening overtook 
them. They at length entered the prairie country, 
and were for awhile almost spell-bound by the wide 
tracts of plain that stretched around them. To 
them the wonders of the boundless prairies ap- 
peared more amazing, because they had always 
been shut up, by lofty mountains, in a narrow dell, 
and had never, till now, looked abroad upon such 
amplitude and vastness of expanse. 

“They had now been traveling through prairie 
country for several days. It was late in autumn, 
though the weather continued as bland as summer. 
The day was bright and sunny; the wagons, each 
covered with a thick, tow-cloth awning, and drawn 
by three yoke of oxen, were moving slowly on 
through the vast extended region of long grass, 
now sear and dry, which stretched around them 
like a shoreless ocean, and gently bent and waved 
to and fro in the autumnal breeze. No house, no 
stone, nor hillock, nor solitary tree, was seen within 
the vast circle of the encompassing horizon. As 
the sun declined, and the shadows began to length- 
en, the tops of a small grove began to be visible in 
the distance. The emigrants immediately deter- 
mined to seek a place of encampment for the night 
in the neighborhood of this grove; for they natu- 
rally concluded that they should there find a spring 
or rivulet that would furnish water for their cattle 
and for their own use, and fuel for cooking their 
evening meal. They had been successful this day 
in shooting a large quantity of prairie hens, and 
were anticipating a delicious repast. 

“Mr. N. proposed that James and himself should 
go on ahead of the wagons, and get every thing 
ready by the time they came up. They accord- 
ingly started off, having left Charles S. to drive 
the forward wagon, in which the family rode, and 
George to conduct the other. Mr. N. and James, 
however, had gone but a few yards before Lydia 
came bounding through the long, sear grass, with 
the fleetness of a deer, bearing a tea-kettle in one 
hand, and three or four prairie hens in the other. 
Lydia, as we have before said, was full of sprightli- 
ness and vivacity, and she had too often clambered 
up the steep and rough sides of the Green Moun- 











tains to think any thing of a walk of two or three 
miles across the prairie. Her object in accompany- 
ing her father and brother was, to hasten the even- 
ing meal; and as her father made no objection, the 
group moved on with quickened step toward the 
distant woods. They had already proceeded full 
three miles, when they came to a beautiful spring of 
cool, clear water. Here they all sat down, and with 
grateful hearts partook largely of nature’s refresh- 
ing beverage. In the meantime, Mr. N. drew his 
pipe from his pocket, and having filled it with the 
dried Indian weed, a supply of which he always 
carried with him, he soon ignited the same by 
means of a jack-knife and a flint. They were now 
only a short distance from the woods, and having 
filled a tea-kettle and a pail with water, they went 
forward, and began to cut up some wood, and pre- 
pare for kindling a fire. 

“And now the sun had set, and the evening 
shades were gathering fast around them. Beneath 
the covert of a large tree a fire was burning brightly, 
over which was suspended the tea-kettle; and all 
things were ready for the arrival of the party on 
board of the wagons. Lydia ran out of the woods 
a little way into the prairie to see if she could any- 
where discover the advancing party. She saw them 
about half a mile distant, moving slowly on, but 
she saw at hand, and near the spring, what greatly 
alarmed her—a smoke and flickering blaze. She 
ran back in great haste, and said, ‘ Father, I fear in 
lighting your pipe you have set the prairie on fire!’ 

“Mr. N. started up as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen at his feet, and rushed forward to ascertain 
the truth of Lydia’s remark, James and Lydia both 
following him. The moment they had emerged 
from the woods, and got into the open prairie, the 
awful certainty burst upon them in a moment! 
What a sight then met their view! The prairie 
was indeed on fire. It was now quite dusky, and 
the little flickering blaze which Lydia had seen had 
already become a sea of fire. The wind drove the 
flames in the direction of their friends, whose es- 
cape seemed impossible. 

“The long, dry grass, which had waved so grace- 
fully in the wind, now caught everywhere like tin- 


-der, and sent up a long sheet of flame that widened 


and expanded every moment, and mounted up, with 
increasing brightness and height, as though it would 
reach the very skies. 

“The feelings of this group were excited almost 
to agony in behalf of their friends. The thought 
at length struck them, that if they could only suc- 
ceed in getting them through the long line of flame, 
they might save them, as the conflagration was evi- 
dently moving off from the place where they stood; 
and as the column of flame seemed to extend more 
to the right than to the left, they embraced the de- 
termination to make an effort to reach their friends 
in that direction. Reckless of consequences, wild 
with despair, they instantly rushed forward, and 
succeeded in getting in advance of the fire in one 
place. But they soon saw that the enemy was 
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coming upon them with the speed and the fury of 
the whirlwind. Mr. N. lifted up his voice and 
shouted aloud, bidding the teams to move in this 
direction, but no sound was returned save the awful 
crackling of the advancing flames. Darkness, too, 
covered the whole vast prairie, save where this 
sweeping column of fire spread its desolating track. 
They could nowhere discover a single trace of the 
wagons; and now they began to see the peril of 
their own situation. Already were they completely 
environed with the fire, and all retreat seemed cut 
off. The only hope left them was to endeavor to 
rush through the flames and get to the windward 
side of the conflagration. Mr. N. and James made 
their way for awhile successfully through this awful 
tempest of flame, the daring Lydia keeping close to 
their heels. At length a point was gained which 
seemed to open the prospect of escape. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost; for already the fire raged around 
them like afurnace. Mr. N., drawing in his breath, 
dashed through this awful line of flame, and reached 
a spot where the consuming element ceased to rage, 
it having already swept away every vestige of com- 
bustible matter. Though scorched and smarting 
in every limb, he could not but feel grateful to God 
for his deliverance. He instantly turned to see what 
had become of his children. At this instant he saw 
one bright, lurid sheet of fire mounting up, like a 
vast wave of the ocean, and completely overwhelm- 
ing them! He rushed back to assist them, but the 
flame, like a furnace seven times heated, rolled its 
intense, fiery surge back upon him in such a man- 
ner, that he was obliged to retreat. At this mo- 
ment he heard Lydia shriek—her dress was all on 
fire, and her brother was trying to bear her through 
the raging tempest. When it had in some slight 
degree abated, again the father rushed forward; but 
another gust of wind swept such a torrent of fire 
over the bodies of his children, that it was impossi- 
ble for him to reach the spot where they were. 
When the burning waves had passed by, he strained 
his eyes, but in vain, to catch a glimpse of these 
objects of his affection. They were not visible. 
At length, as the fire marched on, he reached the 
spot where he had seen his children struggling with 
this awful element, and there he found them both, 
lying on the ground, their clothes nearly burnt off, 
and their bodies half consumed by the devouring 
flame! His poor daughter was gasping in death, 
and his son so dreadfully burned that he could 
scarcely move a limb. The fire was still burning 
the roots of the grass around and beneath them. 
A little distance, however, there was a spot where 
the consuming element had exhausted itself. To 
this place he endeavored to remove his children. 
Poor Lydia almost expired in his arms. As he 
laid her down on this black and scathed spot of 
earth, she faintly said, ‘Christ is my hope! Jesus 
can make this resting-place 
*¢ Soft as downy pillows are.”’’ 

The father hastened to remove his son to the same 
spot. He there laid him with his face toward his 








sister. He soon saw that Lydia was dead, and said 
to his father, ‘This is a sad night for us; Lydia is 
gone, and I think I shall soon follow.’ 

“¢ This is an hour,’ replied the father, ‘in which 
all we can do is to look to God. He has said, 
“When thou passest through the fire, I will be with 
thee.” ’ 

«Will you pray with me, dear father?’ 

“<«T will,’ said the agonized father, and kneeling 
down on the blackened earth, while bending over 
one child already dead, and another almost ready 
to expire, he cried unto God for help and mercy. 
When he arose from his knees, he perceived that 
James’ breathing was more rapid and embarrassed 
than it had been before. A dreadful fever was burn- 
ing through his veins. 

«<«T shall soon be,’ said the dying son, ‘ where the 
flame can no longer kindle upon me; and I shall be 
able to bathe in the cool, refreshing stream that 
flows from the throne of God and the Lamb.’ 

“ «God grant,’ said the father, ‘that an entrance 
may be ministered unto thee abundantly into his 
everlasting kingdom!” 

««« Amen,’ responded James, and died. The chill 
of death had suddenly come over him, and his spirit 
fled to the presence of his Maker and Judge. 

“The father sat for a long time on the ground 
gazing upon his dead children. The curtain of 
darkness was drawn over the scene, but here and 
there dissipated by the dying and reviving embers 
and flickering flame that still lingered on almost 
every spot over which the awful conflagration had 
swept. An unsteady, lurid light, just sufficient to 
reveal the wide-spread scene of desolation, was thus 
flung over the dark and blackened waste, where the 
consuming element had, a few hours before, rode on 
in his resplendent car. At the distance of a few 
miles, and as far to the right and left as the eye 
could reach, rose one vast, extended column of 
flame, mounting up to heaven amid the darkness of 
midnight, and marching on with the speed, and 
fierceness, and fury of the whirlwind. It was an 
awful and sublime sight! Here the father sat by 
the side of his lifeless and unbreathing children; 
the stillness of solitude was around him; and there, 
bursting up from amid thick darkness, was this tre- 
mendous conflagration, which seemed so bright, 
and fierce, and awful, that one could hardly re- 
frain from thinking it would burn up the world, 
and melt the elements with its fervent heat. 

“But I ought, before this, to have told the reader 
the account the Kentuckian gave of the fate of 
those who were connected with the advancing wag- 
ons. They had seen the smoke of the fire that was 
to cook their evening meal curling above the trees, 
and directed their course to that point as the spot 
where they should meet their friends. They were 
not aware of the coming of this awful conflagra- 
tion, or of the approach of danger, till they saw 
the whole prairie directly before them lit up with 
one extended sheet of flame. No one can depict 
the terror, the anguish, the horror of that moment! 
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No one can depict the sublimity and grandeur of 
the scene that at that moment burst upon their 
view! But fear and wild distraction took complete 
possession of the whole company. The very cattle 
that drew the wagons seemed to sympathize with 
them, and to discover at once that their fate was 
sealed. 

“ We have already remarked that the fire extend- 
ed more rapidly in one lateral direction than the 
other. This Charles 8. observed, and immediately 
sought to take advantage of it, and if possible get 
to the windward of the fire. But long before they 
reached the line of the flame, the fire had extended 
miles in this very direction. It was too late; there 
was no escape; the fire was every moment approach- 
ing them. Mrs. N. clasped her young daughter to 
her bosom, and sat still in the wagon. The oxen, 
as the flames advanced, became perfectly unman- 
ageable. They rushed forward with the fury of 
wild and maddened beasts into the thickest of the 
flames. The one team took one direction, and the 
other another, but both of them continued to move 
on through the hottest column of flame, till at 
length the cattle, one after another, fell down in 
the yoke, suffocated by the flame, and bellowing as 
though in the agonies of death. Long before the 
last ox had fallen, and the wagon had ceased to 
move, Mrs. N., with her youngest child clasped to 
her bosom, had died. The low awning, which cov- 
ered the wagon in which she rode, took fire almost 
as soon as they met the line of flame, and instantly 
all the combustible materials in the vehicle were in 
flames. Escape seemed impossible; for already the 
oxen were moving, with the speed of the wind, 
through the thickest of the flames, and Mrs. N., 
clasping her child to her bosom, yielded to her fate, 
committing all to God. Poor George, not able to 
keep pace with the team he drove, as he saw the 
flame marching on, sought, by running, to escape 
from the face of the devouring element; but the at- 
tempt was in vain. The whirlwind of fire soon over- 
took him, and, like a resistless sea, rolled its burning 
waves over him. When Charles 8. saw the team he 
drove could no longer be controlled, and that in or- 
der to follow them he must encounter certain death, 
he left them to their own course, and sought to rush 
through the line of flame, which had now become 
so expanded, that long before he passed the fiery 
column, the flesh was almost burned from his bones, 
and he at length fell down upon the burning earth, 
unable to move a step farther. The fire still moved 
on with awful and unabated fury over the wide and 
far-extended prairie. No one that looked upon that 
awful sight could have failed to have exclaimed, 
‘What a time it will be for the ungodly when this 
whole world shall be on fire!’ 

“When the morning came, a most melancholy 
spectacle was presented to view over that blackened 
plain. One solitary living human form alone, was 
seen slowly moving amid the scene of desolation, 
and that was Mr. N. He found Charles 8. just in 
the last agonies of death, from whom, however, he 





learned the particulars above stated. This young 
man soon expired; and Mr. N., alone, of all that 
emigrant train, was left to tell the sad story of THe 
BURNING PRAIRIE.” 


- 
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THE NAME OF MAN’S SALVATION. 


BY [SAAC JULIAN. 


*‘There is none other name under heaven given among men, 
whereby we must be saved.”"—Acts iv, 12. 


Great Gop! we thank thee for this name, 

Bequeath’d in mercy to our race— 
This ray divine, which gently came 

To gild our earthly dwelling-place— 
To raise our sordid souls above 

The dust our mortal footsteps tread— 
To quicken us with kindling love, 

Who else to righteousness were dead! 


We know the earth alone is thine; 
The heavens display thy matchless might; 
And these thy name and pow’r divine 
May teach by reason’s feeble light: 
But age on age had rolled away, 
And still creation’s wondrous plan, 
O’erawing thought, could naught display 
To soothe the heart and hopes of man. 


The stars, to the Chaldean’s eye, 

Shone brightly as they shine to-day; 
The sun, through Egypt’s changeless sky, 
Held then, as now, his glorious way; 

On Athens’ academic shades, 
And where the yellow Tiber flows, 
As constant day the night invades, 
The panoramic splendor rose. 


Yet still bowed down the throng of men 
To reptiles, beasts, and graven stones; 
And if some favor’d spirits then 
Discern’d the Lord of earthly thrones, 
*T was like the sun’s obliquer ray, 
Glimmering on polar frosts and snows, 
Beneath whose intercepted sway 
No clear, refreshing current flows. 


O sages high of ancient days, 
How little did ye know of God! 

Groping amid his works and ways, 
Ah, weary was the path ye trod! 

Some glimpses of his power ye caught, 
But, ah, ye could not know his love, 
And darkly to your graves were brought, 

The solemn mystery to prove! 


But now to us a name is giv’n 
To charm all gloomy doubts away, 
To open wide the gates of heav’n, 
And shed abroad the perfect day: 
Our Faruer hath reveal’d his face, 
And guilty fear is lost in love; 
We shelter in his sure embrace, 
And never, never will remove! 


| 
| 
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VOYAGE AT SEA. 


BY REV. R. 8. MACLAY, 

Tue sea! the sea! What a world of wonders 
bursts upon the mind at the mention of that word! 
Who has not hung, with intense interest, on the 
narrative of the sailor, whose path is on the bound- 
ing deep! To the aged, its wild excitement comes 
like warm, young life to his heart, and sends the 
blood dancing through the veins. To the young, 
it is clothed in the gorgeous trappings of fancy, 
fraught with the richest pleasures, and redolent of 
joy and gladness. The adventurer looks out on its 
heaving waters, and longs to plunge into its scenes 
of storied beauty and dazzling wealth, while the 
pining invalid sighs for its bracing winds and 
exhilarating associations. Its wonders have alter- 
nately bewildered and charmed the mind. For 
centuries, its problems baffled the skill of the pro- 
foundest philosophers. With its secret fountains, 
boundless expanse, and the pulsations of its mighty 
heart, they were amazed and overwhelmed. To the 
poet it has furnished an inexhaustible source of 
sublime thoughts and enchanting visions. The 
Psalmist, in its wild, untutored music, could hear 
“deep calling unto deep,” and “the floods lifting 
up their voice.” Homer, who sang of “Ilium” 
and “the wrath of Achilles,’ did also track the 
course of the “‘crafty Ulysses,” wandering over the 
deep. Virgil, the sweetness of whose strains still 
charms the classic mind, has gathered from its dis- 
tant shores and enchanted isles. The inspiration 
of the sea has not ceased with the classic ages of 
Judah, Greece, and Rome. In modern times, the 
“Bard of Avon” has culled its rarest flowers to 
deck his verse; and Byron has “played familiar 
with his hoary locks.” It is not strange, then, that 
to us there should be much of thrilling interest in 
the sea; and it is in view of this that I would give 
the following sketch of my voyage on Neptune’s 
stormy dominion. 

On the thirteenth of October, 1847, the eye that 
looked out on New York Bay might have seen, on 
its tranquil waters, a large, handsome vessel, with 
gently swelling canvas, gliding out toward the 
ocean. It was one of those lovely days of autumn, 
so fraught with plaintive melody and holy prompt- 
ings. The sunlight fell softly on the hills, the 
balmy wind came gently over the waves, the fra- 
grance of flowers regaled the senses, and the heart 
was soothed and elevated while communing with 
scenes of such quiet beauty. The ship was the 
“ Paul Jones,” bound for China, bearing as passen- 
gers, Rev. Mr. H. and lady, Mr. P., a young Prus- 
sian, Mr. W., a young gentleman of New York city, 
and myself. One of these gentlemen was visiting 
China for commercial purposes, the other in search 
of the jewel of health; while Rev. Mr. H. and lady, 
with myself, were carrying the bread of life to the 
perishing sons of Shem. We are rapidly gliding 
down the bay. Bedloe’s and Governeur’s Islands 








are now some distance behind. The “Narrows” is 
just before us. Still on—the breeze is freshening, 
and our noble ship moves proudly through the wa- 
ters. There, on the weather-beam, is Sandy Hook, 
where we drop our pilot. Bearing back to our kind 
friends at home a hastily-written letter, he leaps 
into his boat, and soon is far astern. How fast we 
are leaving our native land! Peak after peak is 
swiftly passing from the view. 

I can scarcely realize it. Am I bidding adieu, 
perhaps for ever, to my country—my loved Amer- 
ica? Shall her plains no longer bless me with their 
fruits? Shall her hills no longer echo back my 
voice? Why and whither am I going? Why? A 
voice from heaven sounds in my ear, “Go ye into 
all the world.” Whither? To the vast, heathen 
empire of China. I go to stand in her thronged 
cities, te preach Jesus and the resurrection in her 
idol temples, to pray by her majestic rivers, and 
raise upon her mountains the standard of my God. 
At eleven minutes past five o’clock, the heights of 
“‘ Neversink,” which had still hovered on the hori- 
zon, passed away; and we were out at sea, with 
only the broad heavens above and the heaving bil- 
lows around and beneath us. 

To him who is making his first voyage, there is 
much of the grand and sublime in the scenery of 
the ocean. Day after day passes away; clouds 
and sunshine, storm and calm, sueceed each other; 
and still his ship is battling with the waves, and 
bounding forward. No sound falls on the ear—no 
living object meets the eye. A strange feeling 
comes over him as he treads the deck when night 
has gathered over the deep. Swiftly, though al- 
most noiselessly, the vessel glides through the wa- 
ters. A mysterious influence seems to urge her 
forward; and from the shrouds come sounds mourn- 
ful and solemn. There is something in the “night 
watch” at sea that is deeply interesting. The 
measured tread of the sailors on duty, the noise of 
the wheel, and the sound of the bell at regular in- 
tervals, are the only sounds which break the solemn 
silence of the scene. There is something spirit- 
like, too, in the motion of the vessel; and as one 
thinks of the vast depths just beneath, from which 
only a plank separates him, he feels how feeble is 
the tenure by which we hold our present existence. 
The magnitude of the objects with which one is 
associated elevates and ennobles the mind. The 
great sea, with all its vastness and unexplored won- 
ders, is ever present. The heavens, in silent grand- 
eur, charged with masses of dark clouds, or clothed 
in the soft drapery of the ethereal blue, or gemmed 
with sparkling stars, which nightly watch you on 
your ocean way, still stretch te the horizon’s verge. 
To the Christian, whose mind has been refined by 
the divine Spirit, there is much of God in these 
scenes. His thoughts, disentangled from worldly 
cares, mount upward, and commune with Him 
whose magnificent works are everywhere displayed. 
A new world of life and beauty opens before him; 
a mellow light falls on his path; spirit voices 
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whisper of happiness and heaven; streams glide 
through flowery meads, and fountains gush from 
every hill, while just before him rises a city with 
golden streets, sapphire walls, and pearly gates. 
Strains of enchanting music swell out from its 
princely mansions; familiar faces are looking from 
the battlements, and snowy hands are beckoning 
him away. 

There is a terrible sublimity in a storm at sea. 
A deep gloom overspreads the sky. Dark, angry 
clouds come rolling up in silent, awful grandeur. 
The “storm petrel” skims the surface of the heav- 
ing waves, and the “gull,” with its ominous note, 
is hovering round the vessel. The sound of bat- 
tling winds is heard, and soon the storm in all its 
fury is abroad on the deep. The scene now beggars 
description. The howling tempest, the roaring 
waters, the bending masts, the ship, now riding the 
raging waves, now buried in the deep trough—all 
these combine to form a scene of fearful interest. 
Anon, the fury of the storm abates, grateful breezes 
come softly over the sea, the sky beams gently on 
you, and with all canvas spread your vessel is 
speeding on her watery way. 

It was on Saturday, the fifth of February, 1848, 
that the coast,of China rose before us. Barren and 
rocky, its appearance was forbidding enough. But 
behind this iron-bound coast is concealed a fertile 
soil, inhabited by teeming millions. At ten o’clock 
at night we dropped anchor in the Bay of Hong 
Kong, and next morning went on shore. It was 


pleasant once more to tread the solid earth, and 
enjoy the blessings of Christian society. 





“WHY?” 


BY M. M. 

Many persons are not aware how early children 
can be taught to regulate their own actions by moral 
and even Christian principles. It is true, that the 
will of the parent must be law, from which there is 
no appeal, until the mind is sufficiently mature, to 
apprehend and appreciate the character of God. 
How often does the little one inquire, “Why must I 
do this or that?” Many persons would reply, “ Be- 
cause I say so;” and, in many cases, this would be 
all that the case admits. But let me ask of the 
mother to recur to her own earliest recollection, and 
say whether this was always satisfactory. Was 
there not still left in the mind a restless, unsatis- 
fied “‘ why ?” 

Now my experience tells me, that, on many occa- 
sions, parents might fix, in the plastic mind of the 
child, a principle based on Divine authority by 
which to regulate action, when, perhaps, the voice 
of control and admonition may be distant, or silent 
in the grave. Take a very simple fact as an illus- 
tration. A little girl came into the room where her 
mother was conversing with a friend. The little 





busy spirit must be employed; so she possessed her- 
self of the brush, and began sweeping the hearth. 
A gentle request was a sufficient check. But sup- 
posing only that, for some reason unknown, she 
must not sweep the hearth, she quietly proceeded 
to the other side of the grate, and seized the poker 
to mend the fire. ‘Do not touch the poker, dear,” 
with a little more energy of tone, sufficed to pro- 
cure obedience this time. Still there was no general 
principle laid down to guide in future; consequently, 
after a short time, perhaps spent in pursuing the 
vain inquiry, “Why?” she proceeded to assemble 
the chairs against the door, in such a way that no 
one could come in or go out. This inconvenience, 
doubtless, did not occur to the little mind entirely 
absorbed in occupying those chairs with the forms 
of dear friends, and quietly but deeply enjoying 
the ideal scene and conversation. This was quite 
too much for the patience of this really amiable 
mother, and a sharp reprimand sent the little cul- 
prit, with wounded feelings, chilled affections, and 
bewildered ideas of right and wrong, out of the 
room, to find comfort, if she could, in the still 
unanswered query, “ Why ?” 

How much these little creatures, with their buoy- 
ant spirits and vivid affections, may be made to suf- 
fer, because those who have the care of them will 
not study child-nature—do not make companions 
of them—do not study the operations of their little 
busy mind! Children have at least as much activ- 
ity of mind and body as adults, and, if not pro- 
vided with food for both, will seek it for them- 
selves, regardless, because ignorant, of consequen- 
ces; therefore, parents should not only prohibit 
their children from doing mischief, but, also, see 
that they are provided with a healthful alternation 
of useful employment, amusement, and bodily ex- 
ercise. 

It seems to me, that, without much interruption 
to the very interesting colloquy with her friend, 
the mother might have said to the little girl, “My 
daughter, you must not handle or put any thing 
out of place in this room. You must sit down 
quietly, or you may stand by me and listen to our 
conversation, or you may go to the nursery. An- 
other time I will tell you why.” Any child, accus- 
tomed to obedience, would be quite contented with 
this arrangement. Then, on a suitable occasion, 
she might recall to her mind the fact, that her little 
sister had broken a valuable piece of china, in that 
very room, a few days before; and then, kindly but 
seriously, impress the general principle, that chil- 
dren are not to touch any thing belonging to an- 
other without permission—suggesting the obvious 
reasons: such as the smallness and consequent fee- 
bleness of their fingers—their want of experience 
and judgment as to the mode of handling delicate 
articles—referring all to the golden rule of doing to 
others as we would have them do to us, the Divine 
command that children must obey their parents, and 
such other Scripture precepts and illustrations as 
the occasion may suggest. 
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ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


BY REV. 8. MATTISON. 


Tue hour of noise and stir was past, and all 
Judea’s land in silence deep was hushed. 
Jerusalem had barred her massy gates, 
The sound of mirth had ceased, and all secure 
The city slept. But dimly burned the lamp 
That lighted up the holy place. The priest 
Of God was slumbering, too; and yet strange 
thoughts, ‘ 

That seemed to speak of Israel’s glory near, 
Foretold of old in God’s eternal truth, 
And age on age the theme of song divine 
Poured on his mind; and brightest scenes of joy, 
Of heavenly kind, his upturned eyes beheld, 
That slept to see more clearly what was soon 
To be. 

Naught then was heard, save now and then 
The measured tone the watch-guard made, while 

still 
They paced their lazy rounds. The mellow notes 
The lonely shepherd breathed in plaintive strains, 
While with his slender reed he ’guiled the hour 
Of watchfulness among his tender flock, 
Sighed on the breeze, and silence waked to hear. 
All else a stillness seemed—an awe profound, 
As if th’ almighty Maker was about 
To speak to man. 
Majestic rode the moon, 

With all her “virgin host,” that gladsome seemed 
To bless the shepherds on the distant hills, 
Or in some vale remote from city life, 
Where purer pleasures shares the humble soul 
Than golden poverty can yield, or all 
The fading brilliancy of earthly robes, 
Or snowy white, or purple stained. The flocks 
Were couched in quietness and innocence, 
Because their wakeful keepers still were near, 
T’ avert the harm of prowling beasts. And while 
The chill and dew of night were falling round, 
The shepherds gazed upon the silvery moon: 
And twinkling stars they made resemble beasts 
Of earth, and fowl, and forms of many kinds, 
Whate’er the group they in their fancy feigned. 
Upon the wisdom, too, of God they talked, 
And, wond’ring at his heavens he had ordained, 
His knowledge “deep and high,” distinctly read 
His power and goodness too in all displayed. 
Then, on the past, enraptured, meditated long, 
And promises of God to Israel race, _ 
‘From Jacob shall arise a star,” of old 
In Scripture wrote—from David’s line 
A branch shall spring of righteousness; on him 
The spirit shall rest, of understanding and 
Of might, of counsel and the fear of God; 
The kingde=m shall be his; a king shall reign 
In peace and righteousness; “the wonderful,” 
“ The counselor,” by inspiration named; 
The government shall rest with him, and he 
Shall sway o’er all the nations far his mild 





And peaceful sceptre. Thus o’erjoyed at grace 
And glory of Messiah’s reign, they spied, 

In dazzling brightness that surpassed the sun’s, 

A winged messenger, that angel seemed; 

And straight to them, all trembling, he thus spake: 
Be not afraid: “‘ good news” to you I bring, 

And all mankind; “for unto you is born,” 

This day, he who is “ Christ the Lord.” You there 
Shall find him, laid in lowliness: his couch 

The manger, by the ox more justly claimed. 

Then ceased. Innum’rous angels, wond’ring deep, 
High heaven left in swiftest flight to catch 

The thrilling joy in praise of love unknown 
Before, unfathomed still by seraph minds. 


» 
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THE PRAYERS OF A MOTHER. 


BY N. W. WHITE 


A noble, gifted, and promising young man—the only son of 
a highly respectable and affluent widow lady, in western Vir- 
ginia—for some imaginary cause of offense, left the maternal 
roof, and became a wanderer, during several subsequent years, 
All this time, his disconsolate mother prayed fervently, be- 
lievingly, “three times a day,” in his behalf. Finally, as she 
afterward learned, at the very hour of one of her most fervid 
devotions, he was happily converted to God. A few days follow- 
ing, the erring prodigal was in her arms. The following stan- 
zas are a faint portrayal of what is here briefly hinted at. 


Low bending at the mercy-seat, 
A pious mother prayed 
For one—the gifted and the loved— 
Whose feet afar had strayed. 
And, O, the accents of her lips, 
The strong and fervid tone, 7 
Bespoke the heart’s. deep agony 
For him, her only son! 


Her thoughts were dwelling with the time, 
The time of early youth, 

When she had schooled his simple prayer 
To words of holy truth; 

That, in his after, ripened years, 
With God’s true worshipers, 

She should behold him undefiled, 
And proudly call him hers. 


But now in error’s path he trod, 
Afar—she knew not where; 

And as her daily wont, she knelt 
To God, in secret prayer. 

The meek, beseeching glance to heaven, 
His mercy to implore, 

Told, in her words and tone, the plea 
Was mightier ne’er before. 


Mother! those orisons shall not 
Be made to heaven again; 

Such faith as thou hast shown in God, 
Was never shown in vain. 

E’en while thou pray’st, thy sireless son 
Has found th’ atoning Lamb, 

And soon will join thy song of praise, 
To his eternal name! 
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LETTERS TO SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


NUMBER II. 


BY REV. J. M'D. MATHEWS. 


CONVERSATION. 

Youne Lapres,—Conversation is one of the most 
rational amusements of rational beings. It brings 
refreshing relaxation after severe labor, bodily or 
mental. It cultivates the social feelings, and fans 
the fires of friendship and affection. How we love 
to talk with a friend of the pleasures of other days! 
How pleasantly the time glides away, when school- 
girls meet to talk over the little matters that inter- 
est their hearts! There is no embarrassment—no 
restraint; but stories and anecdotes flow on without 
interruption. 

This is one view of conversation, where friend 
meets friend, and the warmth of the heart gives 
freedom to the tongue; but conversation in com- 
pany is quite a different thing: strangers are pres- 
ent, and embarrassment is felt; the current of the 
thoughts appears to be dried up; dead pauses occur; 
how terrible the silence! What shall be done? 
Shall we speak of the roads or the weather? This 
will give but momentary relief; and what next? 
Who will start something? All our thoughts seem 
to have deserted us. Can we not remember one 
anecdote—one item of history—any thing to keep 
up the conversation, and entertain the company ? 

Happy are they who have experienced no such 
terrible embarrassment in company! All young 
persons, at their first attempt to converse before 
strangers, have felt more or less of it. Some expe- 
rience it in a much greater degree than others. It 
appears to depend very much on the nervous sys- 
tem and peculiarities of constitution. The nerves 
of some people are so firm that nothing seems to 
move them. They go, unabashed, into any com- 
pany, and converse, without restraint, with any 
body. If they ever expose themselves by mistakes 
and blunders, it seems to give them no uneasiness. 

Others are all agitation and alarm whenever they 
meet strangers. Even persons of intelligence and 
fine conversational powers are sometimes dumb un- 
der such circumstances. It is said that Addison, 
whose conversation charmed his friends in private 
circles, could never converse before strangers. Some 
persons are so acutely alive to the opinion of oth- 
ers, and so much in dread of censure, that, after 
having been in company, they will spend sleepless 
nights and wretched days, if they suppose they 
have said the least thing amiss. Such a state of 
the nervous system is certainly to be deplored. It 
is far better, however, to have some sensibility on 
such subjects than to be totally indifferent to the 
opinions of others. But, as excessive diffidence 
arises from disease of the nerves, it can scarcely 
be counteracted by arguments. A cold bath every 
morning would, no doubt, be a better remedy than 
any thing we could say about its unreasonableness. 
It may, however, assist you to be more easy in 





the presence of strangers, to remember that some 
with whom you are now most familiar were once 
strangers to you, and you were embarrassed in their 
company. If you can only have resolution to get 
acquainted with other strangers, they may soon be- 
come to you very dear friends. Reflect, again, that 
these strangers, whose presence you so much dread, 
are, perhaps, equally afraid of you. “Afraid of 
me!” you exclaim; “surely, I know so little no 
one should be afraid of me.” Very true; but per- 
haps the strangers of whom you are in awe, have 
the very same thoughts with regard to themselves. 
If you can become acquainted, each one may, no 
doubt, learn something valuable from the other. 

When you, therefore, go into company, endeavor 
to look on every one present as your friend, and be 
easy and self-possessed. If you lose self-posses- 
sion, there is an end of conversation, and of all pro- 
priety and gracefulness of manners. A person un- 
der embarrassment, seems to labor under a tempo- 
rary delirium—he scarcely knows what he is doing. 
If you could only feel as easy in company as among 
your schoolmates, you could readily find subjects 
of conversation; but during embarrassment the 
mind becomes a total blank—not a single idea on 
any subject does it appear to have. 

As embarrassment subsides, and you begin to 
feel easy, ideas gradually return. The mention of 
some things brings up others by association, and 
you soon become interested in the conversation. 
The hours will then pass pleasantly enough, and, 
perhaps, the evening be gone before you are aware 
of it. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion, 
whether we should make any previous preparation 
for conversation, or should go into company, and 
trust to the impulse of the moment for thoughts 
and expressions. We might speak more accurately, 
on some particular subject, if we were to make prep- 
aration; but our conversation would certainly be 
more formal and less animated. There would be 
some such difference as between a sermon written 
out for the pulpit, and one delivered extemora- 
neously; that which appears to come warm from 
the heart interests us most. 

Some, who are anxious to shine in conversation, 
will hunt up witty and brilliant expressions, and, 
having committed them to memory, manage, some- 
how or other, to bring them in during the evening. 
Such conversation must surely be heartless. Those 
who practice it seem more desirous of reputation 
than of doing good. 

Trust rather to the impulse of the moment, and 
you will not lack thoughts or words. All the things 
we have ever heard or read may be revived in the 
mind when it is properly excited. Writers on men- 
tal science tell us, that no thought which once passes 
through the mind is ever entirely lost. The lan- 
guage of childhood, which had been forgotten for 
sixty years, is spoken again, in old age, by German 
and French immigrants to this country. The ex- 
citement of a fever sometimes revives ideas that 
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had been long forgotten. So we shall find it, when 
we become interested in conversation. At first we 
seem to know nothing; but one thought suggests 
another, till such a crowd comes up, that we are 
unable to give utterance to all. Things long for- 
gotten will suddenly present themselves as the ex- 
citement. increases, and we shall, perhaps, astonish 
ourselves and our friends by the amount of our in- 
formation. 

When the memory is bad, and we desire to intro- 
duce some subjects which we suppose will be inter- 
esting or useful to the company, we may make a 
memorandum of such subjects. When conversation 
flags, we shall, perhaps, be able to recall them, with- 
out referring to the memorandum. The mere act of 
writing them down will sufficiently impress them 
on the memory. 

If we desire to converse well, we must read and 
study, to store our minds with ideas. If we have 
no knowledge, no excitement can produce it. But 
what we have read and thought will come to us in 
the hour of need, though we seemed before to re- 
member nothing about it. We must also practice 
conversation. As we learn to write by writing, so 
must we learn to talk by talking. No man becomes 
a great orator at once. He must practice in debat- 
ing clubs in his youth, and make many an effort be- 
fore he is able to command himself and his audience. 
Mr. Fox, one of the ablest debaters who ever spoke 
in the British Parliament, attained this eminence 
by constant practice. He determined to speak ev- 
ery night during the session, even at the hazard of 
sometimes speaking nonsense. 

To learn to converse, you must converse fre- 
quently, not merely in the chit-chat conversation 
of school-girls, but in company, where you will 
feel the necessity of speaking appropriately, and 
speaking to the point. The little societies we rec- 
ommended to you, for talking over every week, 
what you had read, you would find very beneficial. 
The daily recitation of your lessons at school will 
also be serviceable. If you will not commit an- 
swers to memory, but express the thoughts of the 
author in your own words, every answer you give 
will be teaching you how to converse. 

Small parties are more favorable to rational con- 
versation than large ones. In a large crowd you 
cannot speak more than a few words to each indi- 
vidual, and you are in danger of thinking that any 
nonsense will do. In such a company the whole 
evening is wasted, and you return home without 
having heard any thing to make you wiser, or 
having communicated any information to others. 
This is especially true of dancing parties. Dancing 
seems, indeed, to have been invented by those who 
were too dull o1 too ignorant to enjoy conversation. 
They must have some way to pass off the time, and 
they seem to find some enjoyment in dancing; but 
how inferior must it be to that refined enjoyment 
arising from the use of our intellectual and moral 
faculties—the noblest part of our nature! 

Conversation may be a means, not merely of 
Vou. [X.—12 





amusement and social enjoyment, but of positive 
improvement. When we meet the intelligent and 
learned, they can give us the result of their reading 
and study in a more interesting form than we will 
find such things in books. It is said that Dr. John- 
son made more sensible and striking remarks in his 
conversations, as reported by Boswell, than are to 
be found in his written works. The collision of 
different intellects will frequently elicit sparks, 
whose brilliancy will dazzle the beholders. 

Endeavor, in conversation, to introduce profita- 
ble subjects. Leave such things as fashions and 
beaux, ribbons and lace, to such as are not capable 
of conversing on more important subjects. 

Above all, never allow neighborhood news and 
private scandal to form a part of your conversation. 
Some ladies—ladies, too, possessed of education 
and intelligence, and from whom we might expect 
better things—have such a fondness for news that 
they can scarcely bear to talk of any thing else. 
It is a depraved appetite, which only becomes more 
craving by indulgence. They will sometimes inter- 
rogate children, and be familiar with persons very 
much inferior to themselves in intelligence, that 
they may learn from them all the news. 

Such ladies resemble those birds that feed on car- 
rion. They never seem so much delighted as when 
they can enjoy a feast over the faults and foibles of 
their neighbors. From such persons turn away; 
for be assured, that, after they have entertained you 
with an account of all the faults of your acquaint- 
ances, they will, with the next person, enjoy a sim- 
ilar feast over your faults. 

In all your intercourse with company, be cour- 
teous and kind. If you indulge in wit, let it not 
be such as will wound the feelings of any present 
or absent. When you go into company, or engage 
in conversation, let your object be to do good, and 
to receive good. Then you can go home with an 
approving conscience, which is more valuable than 
gold and silver. 

I have not been able to learn how my young 
friends were pleased with my former communica- _ 
tion; but if they can be sufficiently interested in 
my long articles to read them through, I hope they 
may find some things that may profit them. 


— 
oe 


THE AURORA. 

“Tne light of the aurora,” says a recent author, 
“from its frequency and splendor, serves materially 
to relieve the darkness and enliven the gloom of the 
long polar night. During this period, its play is 
almost incessant, and its coruscations exceedingly 
vivid and beautiful. 

“So brilliant is the aurora in these regions, that 
Maupertius and others, who were sent to Lapland 
in 1735, by the Academy of Sciences of Paris, for 
the purpose of measuring an are of the meridian, 
were enabled to pursue their difficult work by the 
light it afforded, long after the sun had ceased to be 
visible.” 
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SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY REV. A, M. LORRAINE, 


I .atety started on a long journey; and as it is 
contrary to common politeness and modern eti- 
quet to eat our morsel alone, we send you an 
imperfect sketch of our tour. The preliminary 
domicil chit-chat we need not record. You might 
find something like it where 

*‘ John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
‘Though wedded we have been,’ ” &c. 

The previous evening was spent in procuring a 
buggy and horse, the latter not of iron construc- 
tion, but of indubitable flesh and blood, as you will 
see in the sequel. In this difficult business, I was 
greatly helped by having deeply studied the contro- 
versy of “Darby and Scrapewell” in my schoolboy 
days. Early in the morning, we might have been 
seen leading our hackney down to the buggy depot, 
though it would have been immaterial if we had 
led the buggy to the stable. While thus engaged, 
a neighbor of honest phiz met us and said, “ Where 
are you going?” 

~T?e im 

“Well, I do not like to get into hot water with 
my neighbors, but really I have too much respect 
for you to see you start with that creature.” 

“Why?” 

‘« Because she will not stand it fifteen miles.” 

“Think so?” 

“T know so.” 

Hereupon I walked to the fence, intending to 
make fast, and seek farther counsel. I met the 
owner kindly coming down to help me to rig up. 

“Mister, some one has advised me not to start 
with this animal. It is said she is not good for a 
day’s journey.” 

«“Pshaw! Who is he? Some one, no doubt, who 
wishes to hire you his own horse. True, she is not 
as fleet and as wild as some nags I have seen; but 
the way she will glide up and down the hills with 
you is acaution. Ah, you will know better by the 
time you get back !” 

Here I recollected that my adviser did sometimes 
hire horses; so we rigged up, nothing doubting. 
And this much I will say for the brute, she had 
some city pride; for she danced pretty gayly up to 
my door, and I planted my feet on the gunwale, for 
fear of accidents. Having taken in my chief mate 
and luggage, 

. “Smack went the whip, 
Round went the wheels,” 
and through a volley of smiles and bows, we took 
our departure. These were from early risers, and 
I was glad of it; for I do hate publicity, where my 
horsemanship is the most prominent question. We 
soon left sweet Putnam, and passed the first turn- 
pike-gate, when suddenly my poney looked round 
at the country scenery, and settled down into a 
plantation gait. I now thought it was high time 
to be catering for our periodicals, and began to 











strain my eyes, in every direction, in quest of a 
college, or seminary, or something; but not a sin- 
gle common school-house could I see. True, we 
had left a first-rate “Presbyterian Female Semi- 
nary” at home; but that could by no means an- 
swer my purpose, seeing it was not in my route. 
I reflected how far we were astern of the people 
down east; for when I was quite a boy, they used 
to sing, to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle,” 
‘s We’re young, and strong, and well to do, 
And cannot want for knowledge; 
For almost every mile or two 

You'll find a school or college.”’ 

“Mr. L., is not this horse going mighty slow?” 

“Why, yes; she does not goat all. Halloo there! 
gee up! get along, you lazy hound, you! Don’t 
you hear me? gee! If the editor of the Reposi- 
tory was here, he would have ‘time to chat,’ and 
keep his log-book, too.” 

We were now creeping along the lovely, mean- 
dering stream of the Moxahala, and, of course, 
looked out for some Lowell fixings; but not a but- 
ton factory could be seen. Strange, that I should 
expect one, after having seen the “last factory,” at 
Zanesville. We called in there one day, and saw 
an uncouth block of wood clamped in a piece of 
machinery, and fluttering around, like a thing of 
life, in a whirlpool of chips and shavings; and 
when they had rooted pretty deep, they came to as 
well shaped a last as ever you saw. When we came 
out, I pointed to the sign, and said, “ Brethren, I 
would have you to understand, you have seen the 
‘last factory.’ ” 

“‘T suppose it is the last,” said one, “until we see 
another.” 

“If you see ten thousand more, still I insist this 
is the ‘last factory.’ ” 

Mr. Editor, your readers will bear with this di- 
gression, seeing that it is the last factory they are 
bored with. 

We next kept a bright look-out for mountains, 
and saw several splendid knobs, as we would call 
them. We left, however, a first-rate mountain at 
home, frowning over the town of Putnam. And 
with its brow manned with two hundred Buckeye 
blues, I tell you, the British could not fool with it 
as they did with Breeds—so, Bunker Hill. It has 
no monument on it. If our gallant Crawford had 
fallen there, instead of falling on the plains of San- 
dusky, there would have, doubtless, been a monu- 
ment of sandstone, if nothing else; for it is a most 
eligible site, and nobody builds monuments in 
the plains, but the Egyptians. At last we came in 
sight of the beautiful town of Newtonville. The 
first thing that strikes the mind on approaching it 
is the unity of its faith. There is but one church, 
and that Presbyterian. It is built of brick, and is 
quadrangular. It is modestly situated in the ex- 
treme suburbs. Whether it is owing to the enlight- 
ened views which the trustees have of ventilation, 
or to a laudable wish to emulate the New Jerusa- 
lem, the doors and windows stand open night and 
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day. It is a venerable pile. When, and by whom, 
it was dedicated, we could not learn; and we must 
apologize to your readers on account of our journal 
being destitute of a “pEpication:” it is so vastly 
pleasant to read such matter. There is such infi- 
nite variety, humanly speaking, in a dedication. 
We hardly ever read of any two churches being ex- 
actly of the same dimensions or proportion. There 
are very few of the same order—some Gothic, some 
Doric, and some Cohee. And then the thrilling, 
diverse circumstances ! 

At last we reached the town. I got down, and 
requested Mary to hold the reins tight; for I have 
known horses to act ‘possum; and the graver they 
look, the closer I watch them. I peeped into the 
first store, and said, ‘Have you got any cowhides?” 

“No; you may find them in yonder establish- 
ment.” 

But they were mistaken. As I looked into the 
last shop, I thought, in the language of Goddard, 
“‘T smell the devil!” It might have been camphor 
or paregoric; but it put me in mind of a communi- 
cation in a late Advocate accusing the Methodists 
of dram-drinking. I think the author must be a 
Jesuit, who wishes to cross brother 8. in his refor- 
mation. As far as my knowledge extends, and it 
extends almost everywhere in the state, except 
into the Queen City, the Methodists are a temper- 
ate people. If any man wishes to hear racy and 
natural temperance lectures, let him ask one of our 
people in class, “Brother, do you use spirituous 
liquors, except in cases of necessity?’ I have 
sometimes seen them spring up with such honest 
indignation, that I have thought it prudent to step 
back a pace or two. I wish they would let brother 
S. have a fair swing. The only fault I find with 
him, is, he does not keep up a proper distinction 
between the alpha and the omega—he always ends 
before he has cleverly begun. 

At last we surmounted a very high hill, when a 
most enchanting landscape spread before us. About 
a mile and a half ahead, on a corresponding slope, 
reposed the lovely village of Union. Equidistant 
from the two summits, in the deep vale, rolled the 
pellucid Moxahala, on whose banks lay a grist-mill, 
with a considerable clump of houses. When we 
descended into the stream, whether the horse en- 
joyed the refreshing bath, or whether the bob-stays 
had been boused too taut, or what, we cannot tell; 
but she doggedly refused to go a step farther. But, 
by much flourishing of my papaw stump, and a 
little turf eloquence, which I had picked up from 
time to time, she at last freshened her nip, and 
came right out at the door of a brother beloved. I 
always thought John Gilpin was too particular in 
refusing to dine at Ware, because his wife was at 
Edmington. Perhaps he was not as hungry as I 
was; and then I had her along. So, seeing we 
could not dine at Rushville, as was contemplated, 
why, we sat down very peacefully, and ate with 
our friends, having made exactly eight miles and a 
half. I might, as usual, ‘puff the kindness and 





munificence of my host; but this would be only 
paying him over his face and eyes, and might bring 
upon him a swarm of itinerants, more ravenous 
than myself. 

Having fed our horse and ourselves, we concluded 
it would be wisdom to return whence we came. 
This we did in an old-fashioned snow-storm, which 
seemed to indorse our judgment. When we got 
down where we first got up, it was sundown; and 
we had made exactly sixteen miles, from the rising 
of the sun to the going down of the same. 

The snow-storm also reminds me that I have said 
nothing about the Pilgrim fathers. This would be 
an unpardonable omission. However, the people 
in these parts conceive that their faith has come 
down through another line of succession, and that 
mercy and grace would have abounded, Pilgrims or 
no Pilgrims. Then let us look at both sides of the 
question. My own opinion is, that, in the begin- 
ning, there was more—abundantly more—religion at 
Plymouth than at Jamestown. But the little that 
they had in the old domain was rather of a supe- 
rior order, if it did recline on the cushion of high 
Churchism; for while the Puritans were whipping 
the Quakers, and searching for witch-moles, the 
Jamestown fathers were ready to crack their ribs, at 
their pious hocus pocus. The Quaker, with all his 
spirituality, could walk the oyster-paved streets, as 
undisputed flesh and blood. And the few who did 
pray, prayed every Sabbath, that the Lord would 
bless “all who are traveling both by sea and by land.” 

We also admit that there was more zeul in Puri- 
tanism. They have an old tradition in Virginia, 
that, in olden times, one of the natives made a tour 
in the east, to see for himself. One Monday morn- 
ing, as he was traveling, he came to a place where 
they had a fellow tied up to a sapling, and_ they 
were laying on him the old Mosaic measure—forty, 
saving one. 

“Why, what on the face of the yearth,” said the 
old Buckskin, ‘‘are you whipping white folks for in 
this settlement?” 

“Why, the scoundrel will not go to Church on 
the Sabby day.” 

“Why, you Yankees do sarve the Lord like the 
very devil!” 

‘Don’t they do so in your township?” 

“You mought and you moughtn’t; but more 
likely you moughtn’t than you mought—I reckon.” 

Indeed, the Puritans never got right straight in 
their Jewish practices, and tithes, and carnal ordi- 
nances, until a legitimate Pilgrim of the south went 
down and planted the Methodist Discipline in their 
diggings; yea, and where they had no diggings at 
all. Mr, Editor, I utterly disclaim any personality. 
I suppose you are of that lineage; but you can’t help 
it, and indeed it is an uncommon race. If I had 
come from them, instead of descending from the 
illustrious Huguenots, I would have had to submit. 
What a wonderful and happy arrangement of our 
nature it is, that every one is so well satisfied with 
his whereabouts! The Greenlander is proud of his 
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everlasting snow-hills, and Blackhawk was prouder 
than all, because he was a red man of the forest. 
However, you and I have long since accommodated 
ourselves to our moorings. What I say is princi- 
pally for the sake of some of your old-fashioned 
subscribers, who call no man their father. I send 
you this as my annual my annual subscription. 
After all, you may protest it, and nail it to the 
counter. If you do, all that I can say is, it is such 
as I have received and supposed to be bankable. If 
it is otherwise, it is your dead loss, and postage 
minus in the bargain. 





THE LIBERIA “LITTLE PENSIONER.” 


BY 8. M. EB. GOHEEN, M. D. 


Ten years ago, a colored lad, the only child of a 
widowed immigrant to Liberia, paid semi-daily vis- 
its to the piazza of the Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sion-house, in Monrovia. The object of these fre- 
quent calls, was told by a large white plate which 
he always carried on his left arm, and by his ap- 
pearing punctually at meal-time. He may have 
been twelve or thirteen years old. His constitu- 
tion was exceedingly delicate, and his person much 
emaciated, in consequence of an ulcer upon one of 
his lower extremities. This affection caused him 
to limp badly, and quite prevented him from walk- 
ing, except by the aid of a cane, which he man- 
aged with singular expertness. The cabin, in a 
remote part of the town, in which he and his 
mother and grandmother lived, gave external and 
internal testimony of extreme indigence. The 
united agencies of charity, rigid economy, and 
industry in spinning, afforded them a scanty sub- 
sistence, sufficient only to keep alive the taper of 
life, which, however, burned but feebly in all. 
Throughout the circle of the year, in wet and dry 
seasons, neither incessant rain, nor excessive heat, 
prevented the regularity of the visits of this “ Little 
Pensioner,” as he was familiarly called, by his kind 
and benevolent benefactress, Mrs. Seys. His plate 
was always bountifully served by that humane lady, 
who not unfrequently gave him valuable articles of 
various kinds of apparel also, and added to these 
the care and cure of his ulcerated leg. This she 
accomplished by paying him small sums of money, 
for tri-weekly pilgrimages to the sea-shore—distant 
about a mile—for the purpose of laving the limb in 
the surf. The treatment was successful, and re- 
stored him to perfect health. 

About this time, I was hastily called out of 
church by him, to go and see his mother. She had 
been suddenly taken ill, and thought herself dying. 
I was soon at her side, but too late to afford any 
relief. Death was resolute. His arrow had en- 
tered her heart, and the impress of his signet was 
upon her countenance. She still labored to enun- 
ciate a few sentences. She gave her boy to me, 
hoping I would care for him. She prayed God to 





“protect and prosper him, to support her aged 
mother, and’”——but before the sound of that 
prayer had died upon our ears, her spirit fied. 
Death’s triumph was complete when he beheld a 
decrepit mother, broken by American servitude, 
and bent with years, and a lad whom he had just 
orphaned a second time, both penniless and among 
strangers, weeping tears of deepest sorrow over the 
corpse of an only daughter and a last parent! I 
took the youth to my own house, and in some de- 
gree fulfilled the promise made to his dying mother, 
by providing for him, giving him the advantages of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission Seminary, and, 
subsequently, entered him as an apprentice in 
the printing-office of the Liberia mission, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Through Sabbath 
school influence, he soon became a consistent mem- 
ber of the Church, and was early promoted from a 
scholar to the station of Sunday school teacher. 
The following letter from the “ Little Pensioner,” 
will not be uninteresting to those who wish to know 
his true name and present position. It is written 
in a good business hand, correct in its orthography, 
and the grammatical construction not disreputable 


to the corps editorial. 
“« Monrovia, July 6, 1848. 


‘Respecrep Sir,—Not until now, eleven o’clock, 
A. M., did I know that Rev. S. S. Ball knew any 
thing of you; therefore, I hasten to drop you a line 
or two by him, by way of remembrance, as I sup- 
pose you have no objection to my writing to you. 
Feeling a deep sense of the gratitude I should al- 
ways endeavor to cultivate, I am thereby prompted, 
at this last moment of time—the packet sails at 
two o’clock to-day—to say to you, I am well, and 
my wife also. Grandmother is well, and all about 
me are well. 

“T will send you the last two numbers of Africa’s 
Luminary, of which I am both printer and Epiror! 
The last situation I have only occupied since the 
departure of the Rev. J. 8. Payne for the United 


States. 
* * * * * * 


Politics run high as the sea here at times. 

“The Sabbath school is still kept up, though it 
has not had the same attention of late, that it re- 
ceived in former times. Write me by the first op- 
portunity. 

‘Yours, most respectfully, 
“J. Henry Paxton.” 


* 
> 


VANITY. 

Tere is nothing worse for a man, so far as his 
personal usefulness is concerned, than to get the 
idea, that he is something more than ordinary. I 
once heard a young gentleman of some talent say, 
““Yes, I know God has endowed me with more than 
common gifts; but, so far from making me proud, it 
only makes me feel my responsibility.” Poor fel- 
low! had he felt his responsibility in a sensible way, 
he would never have nfade such a vain remark. 
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THE SHOULDER-ENOT. 
CHAPTER XII. 

A PHILOSOPHER’S OPINION. 

THE three horsemen continued their progress toward 
the Spanish capital. The roads were difficult, and, in 
places, almost impassable; but the riders, mounted on 
steeds of great agility and power, made light of every 
obstacle, leaping a ditch, or a bog, or a fallen forest- 
tree, as a huntsman would a hedge. Meeting with little 
or no travel, and guarded by the unfathomed depths of 
primeval forests, they threw themselves aloose upon their 
wit and humor, and made the wild woods, and the very 
roof of heaven, echo to their mirthfulness. 

The Duke was particularly merry over his night at 
the convent, and roundly remarked, that it was the 
most romantic and interesting one he had ever known. 
He averred that he never should forget the scene about 
that high-blazing fire; the speech of the old prior, so 
serene and good, he said, was written on his memory, 
word for word; the old cripple, with his staring at each 
speaker in succession, and his picking up and laying 
down his crutch, at the conclusion of each experience, 
he added, was worthy of being put on canvas, or print- 
ed in a book; and when he came to his own part in the 
meeting, he burst into a fit of laughter, that made the 
hollow arches of the old forest ring. 

‘** And yet,” added the Duke, in a graver tone, ‘‘ I am 
far from discrediting the details or doctrines of that 
frightful dream. The truth is, it is not entirely my 
own; for the elements of it I received, years ago, from 
the lips of my old friend, Lord Bacon, whose philoso- 
phy is so little understood. He told me, that his inter- 
preters were all much at fault; that he never intended 
to give succor to the material party among philoso- 
phers; that his opposition to the Aristotelians was on 
the very ground of their being too material and skepti- 
cal in their tendencies; and that the views of Plato 
were equally compatible with his New Organ of human 
knowledge, as those of the Stagyrites, with whom he 
had been falsely classed. He went on to say, that the 
sum of his new method of speculation, which he had 
entitled Observation and Induction, might be reduced 
to the simple formula—Reasoning from Facts; and 
now, said he, all that you have to do to establish the 
doctrine of spiritual intercourse before death, is, to col- 
lect numerous clearly attested cases, supported by the 
testimony of credible and competent witnesses, showing 
that such intercourse has actually taken place. All the 
examples of the Old and New Testaments, continued 
the philosopher, from Adam to Moses, from Moses to 
Malachi, from Malachi to Jesus, and from Jesus to that 
loved disciple, who, in vision, saw heaven opened, and 
beheld the glory and excellency of the heavenly life, 
may be taken to prove the possibility of such experi- 
ences to men in this mortal state; nor is it at all certain, 
or even admissible, that that possibility is less now, than 
it was in those earlier ages; for the whole philosophy 
of the Christian system, when examined to the bottom, 
is found to be based, not on the possibility merely, but 
on the absolute certainty of pure spiritual intercourse 
between the soul of a living man and the world above 
him. ‘God is a Spirit,’ says the Great Teacher, ‘ and 








they that worship him must worship him’—not physi- 
cally, materially, empirically, but—‘in spirit and in 
truth.’ I say the world above him, because God’s uni- 
versal presence is the world which spiritual men inhabit; 
they live, move, and have their being in him; and wor- 
ship is the recognition and acknowledgment, on their 
part, of the universality and supremacy of that divine 
state, which the ubiquity of the glorious God constitutes. 
Every act of prayer, too, even in the humblest mortal, 
implies the fact, that the spirit of man can talk with 
God, and that God can give answers to the spirit, and 
both without the intervention of the senses, even in this 
embodied state. All the cardinal doctrines of our relig- 
ion, such as hope of an unseen heaven, faith in an un- 
seen atonement, love of an unseen God, the conscious- 
ness of our adoption into the unseen family of the Great 
Father, by the unseen exercise of the witnessing of the 
Spirit to our spirits, that we are his spiritual children— 
in a word, the entire life of faith—all is one solid argu- 
meat in proof of spiritual intercourse with the spiritual 
world, while we are living in these forms of flesh. It 
is impossible, therefore, continued Bacon, to limit such 
exercises to the age of miracles, as it is called, without 
rejecting the very foundations of our religious faith; 
but now, precisely how far these experiences may go, 
what are their bounds and limits, are questions to be 
determined, as we determine all other things, by well- 
accredited facts. Men must not say that all such sup- 
posed exercises are contrary to experience; for that is 
only saying, that this spiritual experience is contrary to 
experience; and that would signify either that it is con- 
trary to physical experience, namely, the common ex- 
perience of the senses, which is true of course, or that 
it is contrary to spiritual experience, which is assuming 
the very question in debate. If the prophets and apos- 
tles could converse with God, and even with angels and 
departed spirits, then the possibiiity of such intercourse 
is already proved; if there is any meaning) in worship, 
prayer, the witness of the Spirit, hope, faith, and love, 
then this spiritual intercourse, between heaven and earth, 
is yet kept up; nor is true philosophy competent to say 
how far the visions of the dying, and the religious ecsta- 
sies of living Christians, may or may not partake of the 
same kind of experience, or how it might be perfected 
and enlarged, were the spirit, and soul, and bedy of 
every believer fully developed and wholly sanctified to 
the service of the living God.” 

‘* Bacon's arguments,” replied the monk John, that is, 
the Prince, ‘‘ are sound, and produce a conviction in me, 
that good men, while here below, can hold converse 
with the upper and better world; but tell me, did he 
furnish you with any proofs, that either good or bad 
men have intercourse, while living here, with the in- 
habitants of the lower sphere?” 

‘**Most ample were his proofs of this,” rejoined the 
Duke. ‘He recited, with his wonderful skill, the en- 
tire history of the past. He gave me the example of 
our first parents, who, in Paradise, conversed with the 
serpent, as well as with the angels, face to face. Pass- 
ing through the antediluvian age, with great minuteness 
and depth of critical remark, he came, at length, to the 
case of the magicians, who withstood Moses, and, by 
compact with evil powers, repeated nearly every won- 
der he performed. The sage also averred, that the ora- 
cles of the classic fanes, of Greece and Rome, were not 
all deceptive; for such a supposition, he said, would 
charge the wisest men of all antiquity, including the 
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best of the philosophers, with either base ignorance, or 
baser duplicity, neither of which charges could be his- 
torically maintained; but they were exhibitions, he pre- 
sumed, of the powers of evil spirits, invoked and wor- 
shiped by the subtil and crafty priesthood of that early 
day. He made large discourse, also, of the prophets of 
Baal, who, in the times of Elijah and Elisha, were em- 
powered by their God to work seeming miracles, to sus- 
pend or pervert the forces of nature, and to foreshadow 
events not yet revealed. The temptation of our Savior, 
by the wicked one, was another case, he thought, in 
point, which, he added, was but the type of every man’s 
trial, who is striving to live the life of faith. Not only 
are such diabolical influences possible to us, in this our 
mortal state, but the soul is everywhere warned, in 
Scripture, against the wiles of that unseen spirit, whose 
secret whisperings impart so many evil counsels to the 
mind; and the lives of all worldly men, the philosopher 
remarked in conclusion, are as really under the guidance 
of the prince of the infernal world, as is the blest expe- 
rience of the good and holy wnder the direct conduct of 
the Spirit of the eternal God.” 

“Did the great philosopher,” inquired the Prince, 
‘* give you knowledge of the means, by which the soul 
can rise into that spiritual state?” 

‘* Most certainly would he not leave unnoticed so ma- 
terial a point. The spirit of man, he said, perceived 
either mediately or immediately—mediately, when it 
looked through the senses—immediately, when all the 
senses are suspended; and yet the spirit has perceptions 
without using them. But sensation, he observed, can be 
suspended either for a long period, as between death 
and the resurrection, or for shorter times, as in sleep, in 
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fainting, in partial drowning and suffocation, and in 
those fits or trances, wherein men have been known to 
lie for hours and even days, without the first sign of life, 
while their souls were in a state of the highest possible 


activity and enjoyment. But it is not only a complete 
suspension of our senses, continued the reasoner, to 
which we are to look for this freedom of the spirit from 
the physical chains that bind it; for whatever loosens 
their hold upon us, in any degree, so far tends to render 
us more cognizant of the spiritual world aboutus. Deep 
mental abstraction, even for a moment, which withdraws 
the soul from the influence of the senses, partially re- 
leases us from these material shackles; and then this 
exercise, often repeated and protracted, so as to consti- 
tute that habit of abstraction, which we call contempla- 
tion, renders this spiritual experience more natural and 
common tous. The mind has a wonderful power over the 
body. It even imparts life and animation to our bodies; 
gives motion and employment to our physical machinery ; 
suspends, at times, every action of the most powerful 
forces in our systems; repels the invasions of disease, 
and sometimes conquers it; and seems, in a word, with 
what little trial of its strength thus far made, to exercise 
a high mastery over the animal constitution. Man would 
be debased indeed, were he the slave, instead of the 
master of his own body; if he were a mere servant 
in a mansion, where there is no other resident; if he 
were the solitary captive in a kingdom, of which he 
seems intended to be the imperial lord. Nay, sir, add- 
ed the sage with becoming emphasis, the mind is master 
of the body; it has a depth and breadth of power over 
its sensual faculties far beyond its present experience ; 
but how far, precisely, it can go in the voluntary and 
habitual suspension of the physical influence of the 





senses, so as to give itself freer scope in pure spiritual 
activity, has never been determined, because we have 
had few spiritual men to put this question to the proof. 
For myself, however, said the philosopher, I am bound 
to believe, that, in this respect, the race of man has 
scarcely passed the period of its infancy. When we 
come to know more of the spiritual life of Jesus, the 
great Pattern of what man should strive to be—of the 
patriarchs and prophets, whose daily condition seems to 
have been that of spiritual vision—of such apostles as 
St. Paul, who could see the presence and hear the voice 
of the risen and spiritual Jesus, though his worldly attend- 
ants heard or saw nothing, we shall then be prepared to 
understand the experiences of modern good men, who, 
under the sanctity of an oath, not only in life, but at the 
hour and article of death, have declared, that they have 
seen and heard things invisible and inaudible to physi- 
cal sensation.” 

‘*But did the philosopher think,’ interposed the 
Prince, ‘“‘that we are to take the testimony of such 
men?” 

‘Nothing could be plainer, he said,’”’ rejoined the 
Duke, ‘“‘than our duty in such a case. Human testi- 
mony, observed the philosopher, is the basis of nine- 
tenths of all we know. Not only all the sciences, but 
even philosophy itself, together with every species of 
speculation, rest on the same foundation. To reject this 
sort of proof, whenever its tendencies do not quite ac- 
cord, as we may think, with what was formerly believed, 
would be the death-blow to all progress of the human 
race. We are always to believe a witness till we prove 
him false; and his statements, till that is done, must go 
for facts. I asked him whether it would not be enough 
to deny his competency; and he replied, that, in the 
case before us, such a denial would be an assumption of 
the very question in dispute. It would be saying, that 
the witness had no such spiritual experiences, because 
there can be none, which is the very point to be estab- 
lished by the facts.” 

‘** But is not such experience,” inquired the Prince, 
‘“* contrary to the laws of nature, and hence impossible? 
Did you present this difficulty to the philosopher?” 

‘** Most certainly I did; and he answered me briefly 
and conclusively, that a law is nothing but a general in- 
ference drawn from a comparison of facts; and every 
new fact, or class of facts, added to the ones from which 
the generalization or law was drawn, must and will 
modify that generalization, so called a law, till we get it 
right. Facts, you must remember, said the sage, are 
not made by laws, but laws by facts; and facts can be 
established only by observation; which observation, 
when reported to us from the observers, becomes hu- 
man testimony; and this testimony we must either re- 
ceive, or give up every item, and branch of knowledge, 
which we have not seen and handled for ourselves. 
That is, concluded Bacon, we must become infidels at 
once.” 

‘* But, if we are not allowed to assume the incompe- 
tency of a witness, may we not prove it? Did the great 
logician speak of this point?” 

‘He did, with his usual perspicuity and force. He 
said, that, where human testimony is disputed, it must 
not be on the ground of any supposed impossibility that 
the witness could have observed what he reports, be- 
cause that is begging the question; but, in all such cases, 
he said, facts must be opposed to facts. For example, 
said he, you may show, if you can, 1. That the witness 
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has been, in other matters, an impostor, and, therefore, 
may be in this; which would impeach his moral quali- 
fications; or, 2d. That he is not in the use of his ordi- 
nary mind, or is habitually insane, or plainly eccentric, 
which would impeach his intellectual qualifications; or, 
3d. That, though generally honest and of a true mind, 
he is under the influence of a powerful temptation to 
deceive, which would invalidate his circumstantial qual- 
ifications. But if, on the contrary, added the philoso- 
pher, it is clear that the witness is of good repute for 
honesty and integrity—that he is a man of clear and 
correct mental habits—that, at the time of giving his tes- 
timony, his circumstances do not argue an interest to de- 
ceive, as in the example of upright and sound-headed 
meu in the hour of death, then it would be a violation 
of every principle of justice and common sense, to re- 
ject, under the assumed pretext of impossibility, the ev- 
idence he may give.” 

‘“The philosopher spake like himself,” said the 
Prince; ‘but did he furnish you with any facts, ob- 
served by him personally, or reported to him by others 
on whom he could implicitly rely?’ 

‘*On that subject,” rejoined the Duke, ‘ the sage dis- 
coursed with great eloquence and truth. He said that 
we were to look for spiritual experience only among 
spiritual men; and he thought that these were to be 
found chiefly within the pale of the true Christian 
Church. From all Pagan antiquity, he said, he could 
not gather the names of more than six or eight, who 
could lay any just claim to having lived a spiritual life, 
while, on the other hand, this is the glory, the boast, the 
great characteristic profession, of the Church of Christ. 
But then, he added, we must employ a few figures, in 
order to account for the parvity of the number of those, 
even among Christians, whose life would argue any spe- 
cial intercourse with the spiritual world. In the first 
place, said he, ninety-nine hundredths of the people of 
every Christian nation, though nominally Christians, 
must be stricken off, as they make no profession of striv- 
ing after the spiritual life. Then ninety-nine hundredths 
of all these, who profess spirituality, live very much 
like other people, immersed in the cares and confuzion 
of the physical and intellectual life. Of the remainder, 
which is only one in ten thousand, not more than one in 
a hundred consecrates all the powers of his being to 
the attainment of the highest form of the spiritual state. 
This leaves us one in a million, who does all he can to 
reach a condition, where true spiritual experience would, 
if at all, be possible; and certainly not more than one in 
ten of these is so free from physical and mental disa- 
bilities, which the best of men inherit from the sins and 
follies of other ages, as to render him a fit candidate for 
the utmost success in that life which is according to the 
spirit. This spiritual experience requires not only sound- 
ness and health of body, but the even balance of all the 
bodily temperaments, the equal development of every 
intellectual faculty, the full vigor of the moral nature, 
and, last of all, an exact subordination of the lower to 
the higher elements of our being—of the physical to 
the intellectual, and of the intellectual to the moral, 
with the precision instituted by the Creator—before the 
spirit within can have free scope into the spiritual world 
without us. It cannot be a marvel, then, concluded the 


sage, that so few testimonies to our capacity have been 
given either in the former, or in the latter ages. That 
we have any, seems to be more the result of happy acci- 
dent, than of wise and active foresight. 








“The following narrative, however, continued the 
philosopher, is taken from the memoranda of an old 
English clergyman, whose character for integrity, for 
clearness of mind, for freedom from all motive or temp- 
tation to impose, is evident beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. The clergyman, said Bacon, relates the story 
in the following words: ‘The brother of my wife, a 
young gentleman of superior mind, of a philosophic 
temper, of a cool and calculating spirit, and remarkable 
for conscientiousness and modesty of disposition, was 
sick of a slow pulmonary consumption. From his 
youth he had been religiously educated; and his ad- 
vantages for intellectual improvement had been of the 
highest order. During his whole life, but particularly 
through the period of his sickness, he had devoted his 
entire mind to spiritual exercises; and he had been for 
years, while his health was perfect, a noted example of 
the full development of the threefold life of man. The 
physical, the intellectual, and the spiritual, had been in 
him most beautifully blended; and now, when he was 
making his last preparation for his entrance into the 
spirit world, he seemed to be rather an actual inhabi- 
tant of that than of this state of being. He would lie 
upon his bed, and hold audible intercourse with Heaven ; 
and what was prayer in other religious people, with him 
was a kind of devout conversation. He would talk with 
his Maker, as if he recognized his immediate and con- 
scious presence. He not only asked questions, but made 
answers; and his replies were so natural, both in tone 
and temper, that the by-standers could not doubt, that 
he considered himself as being engaged in an actual 
colloquy with the Deity. At another time his room 
would be filled with angels; and he would talk with 
them, asking and answering questions, with every ap- 
pearance of genuine intercourse. One day, when his 
father and mother were present with him, he told them, 
that, in answer to his special request of God, his de- 
parted sister (who had died several years before) had 
frequently appeared to him; or, rather, that he had 
been enabled to behold her; for she assured him that 
she had been the constant household guest of her 
father’s family since the day of her departure. When 
his father asked him if he had ever seen God, the 
young man, with his usual clearness, reminded his pa- 
rent, that God was without limits, and hence could have 
no form to be made visible, but that his presence was 
just as much the object of spiritual sense, as the pres- 
ence of our bodily companions. But, since the angels, 
and human spirits, were limited beings, they must neces- 
sarily have outlines, and, therefore, shape, and so could 
be rendered visible; and he had seen them, as Abraham 
and Lot, and all the patriarchs, saw the heavenly visit- 
ants sent to minister to their necessities. At the very 
time of making these profound observations, the young 
man would, now and then, interrupt the conversation 
to call the attention of his company to some new spirit- 
ual gifest, who might have just then entered into his 
presence. He would point out the places in his room 
occupied by the angels. Some were standing by his 
bedside; some were gathered in little groups in differ- 
ent localities of the apartment; some were hovering 
directly over him, poised upon their wings, with their 
long white arms entwined affectionately about each 
other; while others, who seemed to have a more special 
charge over his welfare, stood bending with watchful 
interest over his pillow, and pouring a warm look of 
sympathy and affection on him. All these scenes he 
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described minutely, mixing with his descriptions the 
most sage reflections on the philosophy of spiritual 
vision, on the nature of angels, on the universality of 
the spiritual world and its inhabitants, and on the means 
by which men are to rise above the mere animal and 
intellectual into the equally real and ever-present world 
of spirits; and, by these remarks, carried conviction to 
every listener, and to myself, who spent much time with 
him, that he was entirely sound in mind, during all the 
period that he was thus gradually freeing himself from 
the shackles of the body.’”’ 

The Prince confessed, at the conclusion of this narra- 
tive, that the arguments of Bacon were unanswerable; 
and that the example given him from the old clergyman 
must be received as a fact by every man, who intends to 
be governed, in his judgments, by the laws of human 
testimony. But, as the horsemen were now approach- 
ing the Spanish frontier, it was expedient for them to 
ride with some caution; and so, at sight of the first sig- 
nal of the dividing line between the two countries, 
the conversation was dropped with some abruptness. 
Enough had been said, however, to satisfy the two audi- 
tors that the Duke had made better use of the instruc- 
tions of his philosophic teacher than was generally sus- 
pected; and that the great sage of Verulam, so far from 
being skeptical in his modes of belief, as he had been 
accused by the unlettered Puritans, was an actual sup- 
porter of that high philosophy, which, in {dition to the 
physical and intellectual departments of our nature, 
asserts the existence of a yet loftier capacity, by which 
we may be carried into communion with that spiritual 
state, of which the all-encompassing and all-pervading 
God is the constituent essence.* 

CHAPTER XIII. 
PRECIPITANCY AND CAUTION. 

At ten o'clock precisely, according to appointment, 
the Duke de Richelieu and the queen-mother met in 
the King’s apartment without the King’s notice of them. 
Louis was pale with conflicting passions—jealousy and 
the thoughts of revenge, however, having the ascend- 
ency. He walked the floor with unusual vigor, pausing, 
now and then, as if lost in the fathomless depths of his 
emotion. His visitors read his countenance as they 
would a hand-bill; and translated the dumb movements 
of his body into the plainest language. They under- 
stood his feelings perfectly. They knew, also, espe- 
cially the Cardinal, how to touch them. 

“Is it possible,” ejaculated Louis, after a long and 
somewhat oppressive silence, ‘‘is it possible that it has 
come to this! [Another pause.] No, it must not be so! 
It shall not be so! [A third pause, longer than the sec- 
ond.] Am I to be a King, and yet the most arrant 
slave in my dominions? Must I be a caged bird, with 
the treacherous partner, whom I have invited toa downy 
nest, for ever picking at my heart, or betraying me to 
every passing fowler? [He stamps his foot with em- 
phasis.} No, it shall not be so—I say it. Death, death, 
to me, to her, now, this instant—Ho! where is Richelieu?” 

‘“* May thy servant be ever as ready at thy call,” said 
the Cardinal, advancing and kneeling at the feet of Louis, 
‘as he chanceth to be this moment! Speak, great mas- 
ter, noble King, and give utterance to my duty!” 





* See Morell’s History of Philosophy, Hallam’s Lit. Europe, 
and nearly every recent work, which discusses the genius and 
tendencies of the Baconian philosophy. But the works of Ba- 
con himself may be consulted on this point. 





‘*O, thou art a comfort to me, Richelieu! Thou art 
the only balm to my wounded spirit! My mother” 

Louis now, for the first, discovered his mother near 
the entrance to the apartment, leaning upon a sideboard, 
and listening to the words of the jealous King and his 
wily minister. Without doubt he had commenced a 
eulogy upon his mother, whom he respected, if he did 
not love her; and, such was his passion, he proceeded 
to finish his sentence, at the same time advancing to em- 
brace her according to his custom: ‘*‘ My mother, who 
gave me being, should call thee her most dutiful son, 
for the brotherly love thou bearest me! O, my mother, 
thou hast borne a most unhappy son!” 

‘*Unhappy? Art thou not a king?” 

**O,Iamaman! Would that I were only king!” 

“A man! Truly, and be thankful thou art not a wo- 
man!” 

** But to be the sport and victim of a woman ’’—— 

** Ts the fault of any man who is.” 

** Fault?” 

‘* Ay, as thou art a man, and hence the master of thy 
own house—as thou art a king, and so the imperial lord 
of thy own realm—in both it is a fault, a deep fault, a 
fault that punishes itself, to be the victim, when thou 
shouldst be the executioner, to cower and tremble at an 
altar, where, with a trenchant sword, thou art by au- 
thority high priest. Nay, my Louis, if thou art born a 
man, be a man, and let us see thy manhood in thy manly 
works!” 

‘* What wouldst thou have me do, good mother?” 

“Do? Ask me not. The word has been upon thy 
lips.” 

‘* What word, gentle mother?” 

** Death.” 

“Tome? To whom?” 

“To her! Lift but thy man’s foot, and one resolute 
stamp will crush the foul Austrian butterfly to death! 
Were that thy mother’s foot, Louis, this moment that 
winged caterpillar, that blooming worm, should feel its 
annihilating weight!” 

‘* But, good mother, is she not my wife?” 

“Nay, Louis, she is the French King’s Queen, not 
his wife. As her royal master, she is bound to obey 
thee like any subject, shouldst thou banish her from 
France; and, if thou canst banish her from one country, 
thou canst from all, and so send her to—thou knowest 
where. Asa man, thou didst never marry her; and so, 
as a man, thou art fastened to her by no moral or legal 
ties. It was a mere state match, and must, therefore, be 
governed by state reasons; so, if now thou seest any 
damage coming to thy kingdom from her treacheries, I 
charge thee, thou art bound, as king, to free thy coun- 
try of her, be it even against thy wishes as a man.” 

It would not do for this conversation to proceed. The 
violence of Mary was rapidly bringing on a reaction in 
the mind of Louis, by rousing up his smothered affec- 
tion for the Queen. That was, by no means, the way 
to effect the object which the two conspirators had in 
view; and one of them saw it plainly, and with all the 
alarm it occasioned him, had a secret satisfaction in wit- 
nessing the result of it upon Mary’s mind. Richelieu 
had forewarned her against such rashness, as the reader 
will remember; and she had even, for the time, ac- 
knowledged the soundness of his reasoning; but her 
spirit was so fiery, so full of Italian zeal, that she forgot 
the wisdom of his lessons in the hour of need. The 
error must be now redeemed; there was not a moment 
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to be lost; and the Cardinal, feeling his responsibility, 
and catching the exact humor of the King, undertook 
his task with a master’s skill. 

‘God is love,” said the artful minister, taking a low 
seat between the high chairs of state, on which the King 
and queen-mother had respectively settled down— God 
is love; and the spirit of his religion is gentleness; and 
the strength of man is meekness; and justice itself is 
nothing but the rougher side of love. God’s goodness 
to the whole, it is true, sometimes requires him to be 
severe to the few, who raise rebellion upon his govern- 
ment; but punishment, though awful when inflicted, 
sparing not the dearest object of his favor, comes not 
till love is all exhausted, and then only through the min- 
ister of that love. The old world was a long time borne 
with, until the farther exercise of clemency would have 
been itself a wrong; Jerusalem was wept over, till for- 
giveness became a foe to good; but, when compassion 
was baffled and worn out, the judgments of God were 
called for even by the voice of love. To assert his pu- 
rity, to maintain his government, to bless and preserve 
his subjects, that God whose nature and whose name are 
love, spares nothing. Man must sink before him; an- 
gels must fall to ruin; his own Son, the darling of his 
throne, must be severed from his side, to maintain the 
righteousness of his law. Human governments ‘should 
be but copies of the divine. Mercy, kindness, forgive- 
ness, love, should be all exhausted, ere the hard hand 
of justice grasps the sword; but, when exhausted, it is 
weakness, it is wickedness, it is cruelty to the good, it is 
treason to the state, to suffer the incorrigible to go free. 
The old barbarian monarch who, innocent himself, di- 
vided the torture of punishment with his guilty son, is a 
pattern of love and justice in a king; and that Roman, 
who saw the execution of his two boys, rather than com- 
promise his duty to his country, has filled the world with 
the glory of his name.” 

Nothing could have been said more directly conso- 
nant to the feelings of the youthful King; and the crafty 
Cardinal, by thus falling into the current of those feelings, 
gained such increased ascendency over them, that, from 
that moment, he could guide and govern them at his 
will. Both Louis and his mother sat regarding the min- 
ister in silence, but with very different emotions; the 
one was lost in admiration of his wisdom; the other was 
absorbed in the contemplation of his subtilty; but both 
considered him, as he truly was, the deepest and most 
fertile genius of his age. Mary, having seen her own 
mistake, was now willing to surrender the whole busi- 
ness into the hands of the Cardinal; and the Cardinal 
was more than ever determined to ply every power he 
had to work the ruin of the Queen.” 

“Thy silence,” interposed the minister, addressing 
Louis after quite a pause, with his face bent downward 
to the floor, ‘convinces me that I have spoken fool- 
ishly ; and thou hast only to say the word, and this mel- 
ancholy topic, in spite of what danger we have hereto- 
fore presumed to see in it, shall never be so much as 
named again. Command me, great Louis, to utter con- 
cerning it never another word.” 

“Thou hast mistaken me, good Cardinal,” said the 
King warmly ; ‘“ never didst thou speak so perfectly. It 
_ is a melancholy topic; and there is danger in it. That 
danger is the measure of my duty; and my duty de- 
volves entirely upon thee. Speak, and Louis shall be 
glad to second thy advice. What are we first to do?” 

‘* Let us be merciful.” 





‘** But mercy cannot be exercised till a wrong, a crime, 
a sin, is done, and then lawfully determined.” 

“Is it not sometimes better to wink upon a sin, than 
to risk fixing it where it might give us pain to see it?” 

“But shall the monarch of a Christian nation be less 
pure, less a friend to justice, less unselfish, than a poor 
barbarian king, or a blind Roman?” 

“ But it is your wife, Louis, our royal Queen.” 

“Is then a sin to be more grateful, because it fastens 
itself upon a king’s pillow, and wounds the heart of a 
king? Thou wouldst not connive at wickedness in other 
cases so. Why, then, is Louis to be more negligently 
defended than a common man?” 

“Far be it from the representative of him, who is the 
head and representative of the religion of universal love, 
to plead the cause of iniquity; but, as such representa- 
tive, I must quote the example of that mercy, which, 
when the sin was fully proved, dismissed the sinner with 
the words, ‘ Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no 
more.’ ”’ 

** Ay, Richelieu, but the sin was proven first. So be 
it now; and then, if there be a chance for mercy, let it 
have its way. But Louis cannot brook unrighteousness 
so near his heart. Go on, and lay the foul spot bare!” 

‘“* But we lack witnesses.” 

“We have already established much against her.” 

‘* Nay, good Louis, but very little.” 

“What! is it little that they were Englishmen! that 
they visited this palace in disguise! that they mingled in 
our royal ceremonies, and held converse with whom 
they would! that they fled hastily from our dominions! 
that one of them swears to keep some one’s secret! that 
that secret was a privacy, possibly a betrayal, or some- 
thing worse, which would not bear to be repeated! that 
the promise, when read in the royal audience, brought 
red blushes to-the cheeks of those, whom just suspicion 
has handled rudely for other fears! Nay, Cardinal, 
deny me not! Steel thy too soft heart to the work of 
justice! It probes me, but it must be so. If the farmer 
must harden his heart to shed the blood of his pet lamb, 
how many irons must chain the soul, when the partner 
of our life is to be offered up! But to live in constant 
fear, where one must listen to every passing breeze, give 
scrutiny to every falling leaf, watch the motions of 
every moment as it flies, lest some treason be bred, or 
some betrayal be on foot, or a darker deed of home- 
cursing womanly infidelity be done, is worse than death. 
I tell thee, sweet minister, it must not be so. It shall 
not be so. The insect that sits thus upon the germ of 
our blooming heart, concealed to do its deathly work 
by the very. leaves that beautify and adorn its nest, must 
be brought out, if, by the act, every leaf and petal be 
stript from the withering stem. Go on. It must not 
be so!” 

‘*What more, great master, shall thy poor servant 
do? None but Louis is fit to lead in such a work as 
this!” 

** Thou hast but one thing more to do.” 

‘**So little am I worth in such a piece of business, I 
know not what thou meanest. But speak; for thy word 
to Richelieu is the highest law.” 

**Prove the smallest connection between the three 
foreigners, and thy work is done.” 

“ The three foreigners?” 

‘‘ The two Englishmen, and our Austrian wife. Show 
me, that they saw each other for five seconds—that 
their eyes met but for once—that the same prating air 
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encompassed them but for the shortest time—and it shall 
be enough. Who can testify to this shall wear honors 
never worn before.” 

The eyes of Richelieu and of Mary met. She saw 
permission given her in his; and she therefore rose up 
erect, lifted her hand according to her manner, and, 
making a most penetrating gesture with her long white 
finger pointed like a javelin at the breast of Louis, em- 
phatically said, “I am the witness. I saw them to- 
gether. I can swear to it upon the book.” 

The King’ sat utterly astonished. His countenance 
suddenly turned pale; his eyes sunk deep into their 
sockets; his lips quivered slightly with emotion; and 
his whole aspect showed plainly, that he understood the 
decisive nature of that testimony. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the deed was now over; and Mary, still swell- 
ing with the gush of victory, kept her commanding atti- 
tude, as if, at the moment of finishing her last sentence, 
she had become a marble statue. Richelieu, on the con- 
trary, drooped his head, though his face was flushed 
with excitement; but that excitement must have been of 
sorrow, of pity, of gentle compassion for the Queen, 
whose fate was now sealed for ever; for from each eye 
there rolled out a single tear, which stood glistening 
upon either cheek, till the heat of his burning counte- 
nance dried them. Tears of pity! Let the weak King 
believe it, as he did; but Mary, who knew Richelieu 
too well to be deceived even by the first honest and nat- 
ural tears he ever shed, knew them to be but glad offer- 
ings in honor of his triumph. 

The parties were now wrapped in perfect silence. 
The guilt of Anne had been fully discovered to the 
King. The King was perfectly convinced. Recovering 
gradually from the stupefaction, into which he had been 
thrown by the language of his mother, he demanded 
that the Queen should be arrested and brought to trial 
that very night. But such a thing was impossible; and 
Richelieu, who knew how to turn a necessity into a vir- 
tue, without hinting the impossibility of convoking the 
highest French tribunal of justice after midnight, seemed 
to dissuade the King from the deed itself, by showing the 
danger to the King’s household and government, of pro- 
ceeding to convict the Queen on the sole testimony of 
his mother. He justly told Louis, that such an act 
would create much scandal—that his enemies would 
look upon it as a piece of mere family intrigue—that 
humanity itself, in every nation, would rise up against 
the unnatural act of a mother’s condemning to death, or 
to eternal banishment, her own daughter—that the world 
would accuse him of incontinence, his mother of jeal- 
ousy, and himself of ambition, in the removal of a com- 
mon obstacle by a joint conspiracy. Such a thing was 
not to be thought of; as it would be far better to suffer 
any ills, than to throw themselves into ineffable infamy 
and ruin. But as this counsel would seem, on his part, 
a little selfish, he pledged himself to show, by his future 
energy in bringing the whole matter to a safe and proper 
crisis, that he was yet more a friend to his beloved mon- 
arch than to his own welfare. He thought he saw a way 
of consummating the King’s wishes, without compromit- 
ting his royal honor, or doing damage to his servants. 

The King wished to know the way alluded to by the 
Cardinal. Richelieu explained it to him. It was the 
same as that related to Mary on the previous night. 
The Duchess de Chevreuse, who always knew every 
thing passing in the daily experience of Queen Anne, 
and who was known to be fond of gold and glory, was 





to be largely bribed to betray her mistress; and, if she 
should be intractable, the King gave Richelieu permis- 
sion to go to any degree of severity, which the exigency 
of the case demanded. The next day was to be the day 
of trial to the Duchess; and it dawned before Richelieu, 
alone in his secret chamber, had arranged all the pre- 
liminaries of the temptation. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
A FLYING VISIT. 

Late in the evening, near the close of March, 1622,* 
the two monks, John and Thomas, mounted on two 
mules, rode through the principal gate of Madrid. At 
Bayonne, near the Spanish frontier, they had been 
stopped by the officers of the crown, as unknown per- 
sons traveling in disguise; but, with the loss of their 
horses only, they had made their escape on foot, and, 
procuring for each rider one of the slow but sure-footed 
animals they then rode, they had made a safe journey 
to the Spanish capital. 

Sir Richard Graham had outridden them a trifle, that 
he might inquire out the residence of the English em- 
bassador, Lord Bristol, who had received no intimations 
of the bustle he was about to admit into his quiet palace. 
The groom met the two muleteer monks, as they passed 
the gate, prepared to conduct them directly to Lord 
Bristol’s; and, after a long and devious circuit through 
that ancient city, the three riders, weary and worn with 
travel, alighted at the door of the sleeping minister. 
Thomas and Sir Richard undertook to rouse the slum- 
bering house, while John concealed himself on the op- 
posite and darker side of the street; but his lordship of 
Bristol, a stanch Protestant, was in no haste to admit two 
or three vagrant monks, who clamored for admission at 
so unpromising an hour of the night. To harbor a monk 
at all, even in open daylight, might procure him the ill- 
will or suspicion of King James, his royal master, and 
the hatred of the English people. But the monk Thomas 
was not to be beaten off by a mere porter, who inter- 
changed the messages of the two parties to this noctur- 
nal combat; and his lordship himself was obliged at 
last to make his appearance, and defend his own prem- 
ises. He came down in no pleasant mood; but no 
sooner had he cast his eyes upon Thomas and Sir 
Richard, than he started back as if he had seen two 
spirits. He questioned them, though not without a 
shudder; but they gave no answers. Sir Richard, run- 
ning to the opposite side of the street, came back in a 
moment with the monk John, whom he gravely intro- 
duced to his lordship. Bristol could not believe his own 
vision; and one historian states, that he did not believe 
it, but ran to his bedchamber in a fright. Another one, 
however, who is probably more correct, asserts, that the 
embassador, after staring at the apparition to his satis- 
faction, salutes Thomas and Sir Richard with great hu- 
mility of manner, kneels at the feet of John, kissing his 
hand with affection, and then folds him to his heart in a 
transport of fondness. The palace of Bristol, lately so 
dark and silent, blazes everywhere with a sudden illu- 
mination, and resounds with the voice of gladness. A 
herald is dispatched at once to the court of St. James to 
acquaint the English King with the safe arrival of the 
travelers. 





* There is a discrepancy between the English and the French 
histories respecting this date, but I have followed the Pictorial 
History of England, and Howell’s Collection of Letters, 
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Next morning two couriers, Sir Frances Cottington and 
Mr. Endymion Porter, arrive from England. Thomas 
sends to Count Gondomar, the master spirit of the court 
of Madrid, soliciting a private audience. The Count 
comes with haste, and pays the highest honors to the 
strangers. He reports their arrival to Philip, the Span- 
ish monarch, who is delighted with the circumstance. 
The Condé of Olivares sends for Thomas, and intro- 
duces him privately to the King; and then follows him 
to Bristol’s palace to take the hand of the monk John. 

The next day the two strangers were conducted to 
the royal palace, to receive a private introduction to the 
King, Queen, Don Carlos, the Infanta Donna Maria, 
and the Spanish Cardinal; but the ceremony could not 
be kept a secret, however essential it was so to keep 
it to maintain the etiquet of that punctillious capital. 
The streets, through which the monks had to pass, were 
filled with carriages. The Pope’s Nuncio, the embassa- 
dors of the surrounding nations, and many of the gran- 
dees resident at Madrid, were out in their respective 
characters; and the flat roofs of the houses were crowd- 
ed with wondering spectators. The rumor had spread, 
that some great foreigners had come to pay a visit to the 
Spanish monarch; but who these foreigners might be, 
no one could tell; nor indeed could the witnesses of this 
very spectacle give half so good a conjecture, as my 
attentive reader. 

During all that week Madrid was alive with excite- 
ment. Balls, feasts, tournaments, bull-fights, and all the 
modes of amusement known to that age and country, fol- 
lowed each other in rapid and brilliant succession. On 
the afternoon of the Sabbath, by secret concert between 
the King and the strangers, as there had been as yet no 
public and official acknowledgment of the latter, both 
parties drove in their coaches to the Prado; and it was 
ordered that Donna Maria, who, as the reader has been 
told, was the object of this princely visit, was to sit in 
the foot of the King’s carriage, with a blue ribbon tied 
about her arm, that the monk John might be able to dis- 
tinguish the lady, whom he had come to woo, if not to 
marry. She was in the bloom of youth, very beautiful, 
according to the reigning sentiments of female beauty, 
and polished by southern etiquet and a princely educa- 
tion. A cotemporary describes her, as “a very comely 
lady, fair-haired, rather of a Flemish than Spanish com- 
plexion, and carrying a most pure mixture of red and 
white in her countenance.”* In the flush of excite- 
ment, dressed expressly for the occasion, with the breezes 
of the season faaning and enlivening her expression, and 
sitting on the outside of the royal coach on purpose to be 
looked at, she must have appeared charming to all spec- 
tators; and it is said, that when the carriage of her suitor 
passed her, though she was not permitted to notice it, 
the color rose in her face, in consequence of which she 
seemed tenfold more beautiful than ever. But no color 
came upon the cheeks of John; and, from that moment, 
it was evident, to all close observers, but especially to 
his companions, that, notwithstanding this show of court- 
ship, his heart was entirely with another. The art of 
dissembling, however, was the only art of which he was 
perfect master. 

For another week the strangers were entertained by 
hunting and hawking matches, got up expressly for their 
amusement. They rode frequently, also, in parties of 
pleasure, to the Casa de Campo, where chariot races, in 


emulation of the classic customs, were instituted to add 
variety to the occasion. But all was insufficient to 
impart any real satisfaction to a lover, whose affec- 
tions were constantly hovering about another object, 
however exquisitely he played his part of an expert 
dissembler. 

On the Sunday following, the great day in all Catho- 
lic countries, John was conducted by state officers to 
the ancient convent of St. Jerome, accompanied by 
Thomas, who, arrayed in all the splendor of his high 
station, could not repress a smile of recollection on 
looking through the apartments. He remembered his 
evening at the convent of St. Louis. At a given mo- 
ment the carriage of the King drove to the outer gate, 
where, surrounded by eight ministers of state, his two 
brothers, and the pride of the Spanish nobility, Philip 
publicly received that personage, who has thus far 
passed himself for a poor monk in misery, and carried 
him in triumph to his palace. He sat next to the King, 
on his right hand, the other monk occupying the left. 
They rode through all the great streets of Madrid 
under a silken canopy, contrived to keep the sun from 
falling too rudely upon their faces; though, but a few 
days before, they considered it mere sport to ride 
through wind and storm, in a dense forest, watched by 
the menials of one government, and pursued as crimi- 
nals by the low officers of another. 

From his apartment in the royal palace, John—for I 
still adhere to his chosen title—proceeded to visit, by 
invitation, the King’s household, where he expected to 
get the first fair view of her whose graces he had come 
to witness. Four great chairs of state, of exactly equal 
size and furnishings, were placed under a broad canopy. 
The King, the Queen, and Donna Maria, the beautiful 
Infanta, had taken their seats when John entered the 
royal presence. He was now attired in the most gor- 
geous of princely trappings; he could scarcely walk 
for the weight of jewels he had upon his gay suits of 
clothing; and when he took his seat opposite to the 
Infanta, who was herself arrayed in all the glory and 
magnificence of that proud and wealthy monarchy, he 
bowed gracefully to his entertainers, and then more 
gracefully to Donna Maria, who answered his courte- 
sies with her blushes. They were the crimson of real 
love, which had taken her at the first glance of her 
royal lover; but the face of that lover, if he may be 
called one, was entirely without color. 

‘“The conversation,” says a chronicler* of those 
times, “was undertaken by the Queen, which was kept 
up for half an hour with great spirit and animation by 
the whole -party.” The wooer was not allowed to hold 
any private audiences with the wooed; but when he 
retired to his apartment, he found upon his dressing- 
table several costly presents, which the Queen and 
Infanta had presented him. 

This courtly restraint was in no way pleasing to such 
a reckless spirit as the counterfeit monk, John. He 
resolved to watch his opportunity, and obtain a better 
interview, perhaps a téte-a-téte, with the beautiful In- 
fanta. Hearing that she rode, every fair morning, to 
the King’s summer-house at the Casa de Campo, to 
gather May-dew, he rose one day very early, and re- 
paired to the Casa, where he was admitted into the 
house, then into the garden, but Maria and her attend- 
ants were in the orchard. “‘ There being a high partition 





* Howell. 





* Dunlop’s Memoirs of Spain and Reynas d’Espana, 
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wall between,” says Howell, who tells the story, ‘and 
the door doubly bolted, the Prince (the monk John) got 
on the top of the wall, and sprung down a great height, 
and so made toward her; but she, spying him first of all 
the rest, gave a shriek and ran back. The old marquis, 
that was then her guardian, came toward the Prince, 
and fell on his knees, conjuring his Highness to retire, 
in regard he hazarded his head, if he admitted any to 
her company. So, the door was opened; and he came 
out under that wall, over which he had got in.” 

This was a damper on the heart of the monk, if there 
was ever any thing in it, in reletion to the Donna, to be 
damped by any circumstance. From this moment he 
was more cold and distant in his feelings, but warmer 
than ever in his manners at court, and in his addresses 
to the Infanta. No man was ever so deceitful, unless his 
companion, Thomas, could claim to be his rival. These 
two friends, while lavishing their compliments and ca- 
resses upon the Spanish court, and especially upon 
Maria, were now laying out all their ingenuity to hunt 
up pretexts to break off this matrimonial connection. 
Oaths were taken, words and honors were plighted, the 
most solemn and sacred engagements were entered into, 
at the same time that the two visitors, who were the 
suitors in all these covenants, were plotting a mode of 
secretly escaping from the Spanish dominions, as a first 
step to the fulfillment of their insincere and dishonest 
purposes. The monk John actually proposed to his 
fellow-traveler privately to order horses, and make 
their exit as they had made their entrance; but Thomas, 
more far seeing than his adviser, so insisted upon the 
danger of such an effort, that it was given over. 

The two friends finally sought a private interview 
with Philip. They told him that the commands of their 
King, and the affairs of the court at home, demanded 
their immediate return; that they were ready to sign 
any treaty of marriage, by which the Donna could be 
secured to her romantic lover, and to give their joint 
oath as security for its fulfillment; that, when ratified 
by the Pope of Rome, according to custom in all Span- 
ish matches, the marriage could be celebrated by proxy, 
as was lawful for royal persons; and that a fleet should 
be immediately sent over from England, filled with em- 
bassadors to take charge of the Infanta, and carry her 
in safety to her husband. These statements seemed 
very natural to the Spanish monarch; and the promises 
were, certainly, quite ample; but they who made them 
never intended to see one of them completed. The 
heart of John had been, from the beginning, in another 
quarter; and his repulse at the Casa had added to his 
disaffection. But the King was satisfied; and arrange- 
ments were accordingly put in preparation for the de- 
parture of the two foreigners. A full court was sum- 
moned. The Patriarch of the Indies was called upon 
to officiate for the parties. They, in the presence of 
the royal household, and with the most solemn assur- 
ances of sincerity, laid their hands upon the Scriptures, 
and bound themselves by oath to carry out every item 
of this agreement. 

The visitors now hastened their departure. Presents 
of the most costly character were exchanged, in token 
of the mutual affection of the contracting parties. To 
illustrate the arts and manners of the times, I will cite 
the language of a British historian,* who enumerates 
the gifts with no little detail: “Philip presented the 





* Pictorial History of England. 





Prince,” says the writer, ‘‘ with some fine Spanish and 
Barbary horses, a diamond-hilted sword and dagger, 
some muskets and cross-bows richly ornamented, va- 
rious pictures by the great Titian, a master-piece of 
Correggio’s, and various other erticles indicative of his 
taste, as well as of his liberality. The young Queen of 
Spain gave a great many bags of amber, with some 
dressed kid-skins and linen. Olivares (the Pope’s 
Nuncio) gave a few choice Italian pictures, three 
sedan chairs of curious workmanship, and seme costly 
articles of furniture. And the chief grandees all gave 
something, as horses, fine mules, with trappings, &c. 
In return, the Prince gave to the King,” continues the 
historian, ‘‘an enameled hilt for a sword and a dagger, 
studded with precious stones, to the Queen a pair of cu- 
rious earrings, and to the Infanta, (the bride whom he 
was about to betray,) a string of pearls, and a diamond 
anchor, as the emblem of his constancy.” 

But as several days must transpire before the actual 
departure of the Prince and his company, the reader 
may as well pass over to the English capital, and pre- 
pare himself more intelligibly and fitly to receive them 
on their arrival. In the meantime, Madrid must be 
given up to bonfires, to the ringing of bells, to court 
balls, to general illuminations, and to the favorite sports 
of the ring and circus, in honor of the approaching 
nuptials. The nobles of the realm flocked in from 
every region. The citizens arose en masse to enjoy the 
festivities of the occasion. Coffers were opened, and 
purses were untied, and money so freely expended, 
that gold became as plenty as the pebbles in the pave- 
ments. The streets ran down with wine; the houses 
were filled with music and dancing; the palace was one 
constant blaze of merriment and rejoicing; and the 
whole country, for many leagues around, was alive 
with the general excitement. More anon. 

THE DIGNITY OF MUSIC. 

A VENERABLE Greek philosopher, a few hours before 
his death, desired a musical friend to sing him the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth time a little melody, which that 
friend had just accidentally hummed in his ear. On 
being asked the reason why he wished to hear it so fre- 
quently, he replied, ‘‘ Because I wish to be better pre- 
pared to enter the celestial regions. I regret,” added 
the sage, ‘‘ that I did not study the science in my child- 
hood; but as a man is never too old to learn, I wish to 
add at least this to my little stock of knowledge before I 
die.” This observation excited the wonder of the lis- 
teners; for they had never before, probably, duly re- 
flected on the high character, which, by every thinking 
man, must be attributed to music. 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 
From what I have myself heard, I can well under- 
stand the touching anecdote related of this master. 
‘‘Some years before his death,” says my authority, 
‘the Dilletanti Society of Vienna concluded their win- 
ter concerts with a splendid performance of the Crea- 
tion, to which Haydn was invited. His reception made 
a great impression on him, weakened as he was by age, 
but his own work affected him still more deeply; and at 
the passage—Jt was Light—overpowered by the har- 
mony which he had himself created, the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and, with unlifted arms, he cried, 
‘Not from me but thence does all this come!” Yes, 
glorious old man, the gift within thee was from God! 
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THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 

UnNpvER this running title, which would be inapplicable in 
reference to a single number of our work, but which, covering 
a whole year, will give a pretty general view of all the great 
interests of the world, we shall proceed, in the present issue, 
with the leading literary and religious journals of Europe and 
of this country. 

Biackwoop’s EpinspurG MaGaZIine for April, which equals 
its predecessors for general ability, and is rather superior in 
several of its articles, opens with, 

1. Macaulay’s History of England, a very critical article, 
awarding great praise to the literary qualifications of Ma- 
caulay for historical composition, but accusing him of writing 
only on one side of many of the great topics presented in his 
volumes, After a brief introductory reflection on the old es- 
sayists, such as Addison, Steele, and Johnson, who, the re- 
viewer thinks, were not earnest enough for our age, he passes 
to a series of short but comprehensive criticisms of Lord Jeffrey, 
Sydney Smith, Sir James Mackintosh, and, last of all, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. He characterizes Jeffrey as a writer 
of ‘‘ great fairness and general justice of criticism,” but of no 
great attainments, capable of great felicity of expression, but 
of nothing powerful or striking. Of Sydney Smith he speaks 
with equal plainness: ‘‘ Though a reverend and pious divine, 
the prebendary of St. Paul’s had very little of the sacerdotal 
character in him. His conversational talents were great; his 
success in the highest London society unbounded; but this 
intoxicating course neither relaxed the vigor of his application, 
nor deadened the warmth of his feelings. His powers, and 
they were of no ordinary kind, were always directed, though 
sometimes with mistaken zeal, to the interests of humanity,” as 
when he wrote against John Wesley. ‘* There is scarcely any 
scholarship and little information to be met with in his works. 
He has little of the equanimity of the judge about him, but a 
great deal of the wit and jocularity of the pleader.” The re- 
viewer does not speak highly of Mackintosh as a historian, 
but thinks he might have taken the same place in English his- 
tory, that Guizot occupies in the French. His philosophical 
essays, on the contrary, are highly lauded. Coming next to 
Macaulay, the writer goes into quite an elaborate analysis of 
his mind, style, and productions, but, for its mere minuteness, 
it is impossible here to say more, than that he gives a high 
opinion of the young historian. The reviewer’s views of the 
History of England can be gathered from the closing paragraph 
of this article: **Mr. Macaulay is too well acquainted with 
passing events not to know that every word in the preceding 
picture is true, and too candid not to admit that all these ob- 
servations are just. But he knows there is something to be 
said on the other side. He is familiar with a counter set of 
facts; and he could, in half an hour, write two paragraphs on 
the state of the country during the same period, equally true 
and striking, which would leave on the mind of the reader an 
impression of a directly opposite character. Where is the 
truth to be found between such opposite statements, both true 
in regard to the same period—in the combination of both, and 
an impartial summing up by the historian of the inferences de- 
ducible from both sets of facts, equally clearly and forcibly giv- 
en? Itis this statement of the facts on both sides which, amidst 
all our admiration for his genius, we often desiderate in Mr. 
Macaulay; and nothing but the adoption of it, and taking his 
seat on the Bench instead of the Bar of History, is required to 
render his noble work as weighty as it is able, and as influen- 
tial in forming the future ages, as it unquestionably will be in 
interesting the present.” 

2. Johnston’s Physical Geography is very able, awarding the 
following praise to the work under review, which we give as 
furnishing a fair estimate of a very important, practical, and 
useful book: ‘In this age of scientific illustration, no more 
splendid work has been produced than the one of which we 
now give some general notice to our readers. It is not our 
purpose to panegyrize either the work or the author; but it is 
only justice to say, that no work more distinguished by com- 
pleteness of knowledge on its subject—by the novelty, variety, 
and depth of its researches—by the skill of its arrangement, 
and by the beauty of its engravings and typography—has ever 





appeared in this country, or in any other. It is a magnificent 
tribute to the science and to the skill of England.” 

3. The Caxtons—part twelve—we cannot report, not having 
read the foregoing parts. 

4. Ancient Practice of Painting is a review of a work by 
Mrs. Merrifield on the above subject. Mrs. Merrifield was 
commissioned by the British government to visit Italy with a 
view to a collection of all manner of documents and informa- 
tion respecting oil painting as practiced by the Italians; and 
the reviewer thinks that the book proves, that the people of the 
middle ages were not the dunces they have been generally rep- 
resented. The work is highly praised. 

5. Tennyson’s Poems is a discriminative examination of the 
poetical genius and productions of Alfred Tennyson. 

6. Aristocratic Annals is an amusing review of an amusing 
and instructive book, which deals with the “ great families” of 
the ‘little isle of Britain,” 

7. The Life af the Sea—poetical—good. 

8. London Cries—poetical—also good. 

9. Claudia and Pudens is an attempt to show that the Claudia 
mentioned by St. Paul, in connection with the name of Pu- 
dens, was a lady of British origin, whom Martial mentions as 
the wife of Pudens and a personage of high moral character. 
It is a most ingenious suggestion, ingeniously argued, and is 
worth the attention of our readers. 

10. Sir Astley Cooper is a review of the life and labors of 
that great surgeon. 

This number of Blackwood will give general satisfaction to 
its readers. 

THe METHODIST QUARTERLY Review for April is the best 
number, as a whole, which we have seen for several years of 
that always able work. Its articles happen, however, to be of 
such a character, that it is almost impossible to give an analy- 
sis of them without being too general or too minute. We shall 
try to take a middle course. 

1. Plan and Structure of the Book of Ecclesiastes is learned 
and able, chiefly a modification and reduction of a German 
article on the same subject. The first sentence of the article 
is the only one in it to which we object. The writer says: 
** Though there have been many expositions of Ecclesiastes, 
no commentator has yet offered a clear and distinct plan of 
the book;” but in a foot-note he acknowledges that Dr. Clarke 
and Mr. Horne have offered plans of it in their respective 
works. We have read half a dozen others in our life, and 
among them one to which we referred in the April number of, 
the Repository, by Rev. J. Macdonald, of Jamaica, L. L., 
which we then thought was the ablest we had ever seen. That 
article, we now imagine, gives us the best idea, this the best 
form, of the book, of any expositions which we have recently 
examined. 

2. Physical Cause of the Death of Christ is an able review 
of Dr. Stroud’s late work on this subject, by Rev. D. W. Clark. 
Dr. Stroud claims too much in his book; for the idea that Christ 
died of a bruken heart is not only older than his book, but older 
than himself; but he has given us a much greater amount of 
proofs and illustrations than had been before collected by any 
man, We confess we express the above opinion with some 
hesitation, as we cannot lay our hand on the proof; but we 
have a distinct recollection of having seen and marked the idea 
at least fourteen years ago, and that, we think, in a note to 
some of the old Greek commentators, but are not confident. 
We have hunted through all our scrap-books for the reference, 
but do not find it; and so we speak with caution, thongh we 
are about certain that it will ultimately appear that the idea is 
not very recent. Mr. Clark’s summary of Dr. 8.’s work is com- 
prehensive, critical, and able. 

3. The Duty of Fasting, by Bishop Morris, is a serious and 
pointed article, characterized by the usual brevity, directness, 
perspicuity, and ‘* Sazonica sententia” of his manner, while 
the logical development of the matter is equally clear and con- 
elusive. We confess we love to read Bishop Morris’ produc- 
tions, because we are certain of finding a great deal of mean- 
ing in the smallest possible compass. In this respect, he is a 
model, 

4. Thomas Carlyle is the continuation of a former article on 
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the same topic by the same writer, who has a profound ac- 
quaintance with the genius and productions of the great Eng- 
lish essayist. He begins with a sort of analysis of Sartor Re- 
sartus, the Sewer Sewed-up, or, in the writer’s words, the Tailor 
Re-tailored. Next comes the French Revolution, then Heroes 
and Hero-Worship; and the reviewer closes the discussion 
with some excellent remarks on the opinions, religious belief, 
and style of the essayist. 

5. Spiritual Heroes is a readable review of a recent work en- 
titled, ‘‘ Spiritual Heroes, or Sketches of the Puritans, their 
Character and Times, by John Stoughton.” We have a bet- 
ter opinion of the article than we have of the Puritans; for 
in the latter there was a strange mixture of good and evil, but 
in the former we find every thing as it should be. The article 
is generally attributed to Dr. Floy. 

6. The Philosophical Study of Language is the first of a se- 
ries of articles on this general theme. It is intelligible, inge- 
nious, full of thought, but not well written. The style is stiff, 
hard, but original. We do not so much object to it, because 
there is something fresh in it. The writer means something, 
and is thoroughly in earnest. He 1s learned, philosophical, 
strong, independent. Success to him. We like such spirits. 
Breathe on, brother, just as freely as your free heart chooseth. 
If you can prove that languzge is not a revelation, by show- 
ing how it might have been gradually constructed, go on and 
prosper, but the undertaking is one of labor. It seems, from 
Scripture, that the first man and woman could talk as 
soon as created; but if there is any way of disposing of this 
objection, by any reasonable supposition, we should like to 
see the beginning, and progress, and consummation of the 
effort. We are certain, at all events, whatever may be thought 
of the writer’s speculations, that his discussions and facts will 
be very valuable to all philosophers and students. 

7. Von Gerlach’s Commentary is a high recommendation of 
the work in question, presenting some beautiful exegetical pas- 
sages from its pages. The quotations might have been better. 

8. The Methodist Episcopal Church South, by Dr. T. E. 
Bond, sen., is an able resume of the history of Methodism, 
as it stands connected with slavery, closing with a promise to 
pursue the subject in a future number. It is too late in the 
day to praise the ability of Dr. Bond as a controversial writer; 
for his reputation, in that as in every respect, is established. 
There are several traits of style always to be met with in the 
Doctor’s writings. First, he is at all times master of his sub- 

eject. Secondly, his diction is clear, forcible, and often ele- 
gant, the word and the idea in every place appearing as if they 
had been made expressly for each other. Thirdly, there is a 
just discrimination constantly kept up between things appa- 
rently alike, and a power of illustrating such differences, when 
thus logically exhibited, seldom surpassed in the best of Eng- 
lish authors. In many other respects, Dr. Bond stands closely 
allied, in point of style, with the great classics of our language; 
and in the article before us, whose controversial bearings we 
do not speak of, he fully sustains his well-earned reputation as 
a writer. 

9. Religious Training, by Dr. Olin, is the closing contributed 
article of the number. It is, by universal consent, the ablest. 
It has given us a different, perhaps a higher opinion, of the 
rhetorical power of the writer, than we had before, while our 
appreciation of his general intellectual and moral qualities has 
ever been about as high as it well could be. The form of the 
article is oratorical, accounted for by the fact, that, originally, 
it was asermon, It is almost entirely, in this respect, a fac- 
simile of the pattern speech of Cicero, First, it has the three- 
fold grand division, Second, the subdivisions of these grand 
divisions increase in number from the first to the third grand 
division respectively. Lastly, the third grand division has the 
fourfold subdivision of the Ciceronian paragon. It opens, 
also, with an exordium, proceeds to an implied instead of an 
explicit statement of the subject, and closes with a regular, 
though brief, peroration. The matter of the article, the relig- 
ious education of the young, is climacterically presented, rising 
from the less to the more important considerations. The style 
is characterized, in general terms, by dignity of thought, power 
of feeling, and a remarkable condensation, as well as rhetorical 





flow and beauty, of expression, The periods, with all their 
power, close with a musical cadence, The sentences are all 
nicely balanced. The words, ever the right ones, and full of 
meaning, are yet beautiful. They are what Horne Tooke calls 
‘‘winged words;” and this is very essential to a style so 
weighty. Indeed, every thing has wings. Not only each 
word, but each sentence, each paragraph, each page, has a 
pair of wings; and the exordium and peroration are another 
larger pair to the whole performance, All is winged—all 
flies—all soars majestically before the vision of the reader; 
and, considering the burden of matter borne in this manner 
upward, we can say nothing less of the entire article, under 
every point of view, than that it is rhetoris triwmphus. 

The editorial department of the Quarterly is fully sustained 
in the present number; but we have not space this month to 
follow the able editor in detail. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER MONTHLY MaGazine for April brings 
a very fair list of articles. 

1. Curiosities of Oriental Literature, from the Turkish of 
Sohailee, by J. P. Brown, is a very interesting paper on the 
‘* wisdom of the ancients.” The stories told are very enter- 
taining and instructive. Whether real translations, or mere 
fictions, they give the reader a high sense of the value of close 
observation. 

2. The Dark Hour—poetical—by Lily Graham, is about fair. 

3. A Chapter on Woman is a hit on the serious helps, so pro- 
fusely furnished now-a-days, toward perfecting the female char- 
acter. The writer thinks that all these helps, and essays, and 
sermons, are not worth one genuine example of what constitutes 
a finished woman. 

4. Death’s Gentleness—-poetical—by L. E. Chittenden, is 
characterized by good rhythm and good sense, but has not 
much of the “ fine frenzy ” of genius. 

5. The Insects of a Day is a pleasant little Johnsonian alle- 
gory on the brevity of human life. 

6. Our Winter Birds, by W. H. C. H., is not only beautiful 
poetry, but beautiful morality, We are too apt to hold a grudge 
against certain *‘ vicious birds;’’ but the poet shows that, by 
destroying the grubs and insects concealed in the bark of trees, 
they preserve our groves and orchards from premature decay. 
We heartily join him in his last stanza: 


** May ill befall the man or boy, 
Who one of your number would destroy! 
Ye are never false to your native bowers— 
Ye are doers of good in this world of ours,” 


7. The Mammoth Cave, by Barnwell, an amusing account of 
a recent visit to the great cavern of Kentucky. 

8. Song, by John Waters, is not bad. 

9. The Grist-Milli—poetical—by R. H. Stoddard, is natural 
and beautiful, 

10. Travels in Tartary and Mongolia, by 8. M. Partridge, 
might have been written by any one who had never been out 
of sight of his own Yankee cabin. 

11. Moonlight Monody at Sea—poetical—by R. D., is fine. 

12. The Actress—anonymous—poetical—fair. 

13. The Bunkumville Chronicle will settle a full dinner by a 
hearty laugh. 

14. Farewell to Tobacco—anonymous—poetical—not bad. 

15. The Hostel—poetical—by William B. Glazier, (son, we 
presume, of our old friend of the firm of Glazier, Masters & 
Co., Hallowell, Me.,) quite good. 

16. Leaves from an African Journal, by John Carroll Brent, 
indifferent. 

17. Dealings with Time, by J. Honeywell—poetical—splen- 
did. 

18. The St. Leger Papers—second series—scenic. 

19, Literary Notices and Editor’s Table follow, the latter of 
which is abundantly entertaining. 

The Knickerbocker, though containing occasional serious 
articles, is characteristically humorous and witty. In this re- 
spect, it takes the lead of American monthlies. 

AT the time of this writing, May Ist, the Frankfort Assem- 
bly have elected Frederick William, King of Prussia, Emperor 
of the new German empire, but he declines the tender. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. Anonymous. 
Published by Sorin & Ball. 1848.—We have read the above 
work backward, taking, according to our manner, the conclu- 
sion first, then the chapter containing the idea, Jast of all run- 
ning our eye, here and there, over those chapters most acces- 
sory to the main object of the writer. We are not certain that 
we understand him perfectly; but, if we do, we think he is not 
far from the truth. The law to Adam was, that he ‘should 
love God with all Ais mind, might, and strength;” which mind 
and might were those of an imperfect being; for God himself 
is the only absolutely perfect being in the universe. The law 
to man now is the same, to ‘‘ love God with all his mind, might, 
and strength;” which are the mind, might, and strength of a 
still more imperfect being. The law to Newton was, that he 
love God with all Newton’s powers. The law to an idiot is 
that he love God with an idiot’s and not Newton’s powers; 
and so, in reference to all the degrees of capacity possessed by 
all the different members of the human race. The iaw does 
not require any given or fixed amount of obedience, but all the 
obedience which we can severally pay to God; and if we do 
love and serve God as well as we severally can, in the condi- 
tion where God has placed us, either directly or indirectly, 
our obedience is in every one of us perfect, though one man, 
say Adam, may serve him with higher capacities than another, 
say Newton, and Newton with greater powers than an idiot. 
But it is not in the quantity of capacity that obedience is con- 
sidered perfect. It lies in the condition that the obedience 
and capacity are commensurate. One man’s obedience is just 
as perfect, in principle, as another’s, when he obeys with all 
the powers he has, whether those powers be great or small. 
So God says himself. He requires according to what we have, 
and not according to what we have not. The two mites of the 
widow were better than the abundance of the rich, because 
she gave all she had, but they only a portion of their means, 
God’s law demands all; and if we give all, whether that be 
much or little, the law is met. But suppose a man might 
have had more, had not Adam sinned? It matters not. The 
atonement takes care of that. But has he not diminished his 
power by his own sins? Very well; but if he repent of his 
sins, and turn with all his heart to God, God, by the death of 
his Son, has found out a glorious way by which ‘he can be 
just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth.” In a word, 
God demands of every one of us all we now have; let us give 
him that, and he takes care of all the rest. Is not this the 
meaning of the book? If so, how far is it from the truth? 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By Rev. George Clinton W hit- 
lock, M. A. New York: Pratt, Woodford § Co. 1848.—This 
is an octavo of 325 pages. The novelty of the book consists 
in giving algebraical practice to the geometrical demonstra- 
tions. It is a good idea and well sustained, so far as one can 
tell without having used the work. It is sold by John Ball, 
Philadelphia. 

CotTrace Poems. By Rev. D. Trueman. Mt. Pleasant, O. 
1848.—There is some good poetry in this little work. Itis sold 
by the author. 


Op CHRISTIANITY AGAINST Papat NOVELTIES. By Gideon 
Ouseley. Philadelphia: John Ball.—This work is well known. 
It is necessary to say only, that it can be had of Lane & Scott, 
200 Mulberry-street, New York, Swormstedt & Power, Cincin- 
nati, and the publisher, Philadelphia. 


Tue MINSTREL OF ZION, by Hunter § Wakefield, is still 
published by John Ball, Philadelphia. 


Drarer’s Puitosopny, by Ball, Philadelphia, is a series of 
conversations between a father and his son on natural philoso- 
phy, and is well adapted as an introductory book to juveniles. 


WituaM, THE CoTTaGcEeR, Harper §& Brothers, 1848, is a 
book for children, consisting of good stories very well told. 
So, at least, says a certain youngster. 

THe Domestic anp Socia, Harp, by D. R. Woodford § 
Co., 1848, sold by John Ball, Philadelphia, is designed for fam- 
ily and chapel use, and bears the impress of that great but 
almost forgotten composer, the “ Leipsic Bach,” 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 

WE have room, this month, only for the usual items of busi- 
ness between the editor and his correspondents and readers. 

We have a Jarge number of articles on hand, and especially 
poetical pieces; but some of our correspondents, after all that 
has been said, continue to send contributions without their 
real names. Such cannot be admitted till the names are sent. 
Our poets generally write too lengthy articles; and, in making 
up our work, we always select the shortest, provided they are 
only equally good with the longer ones. Few seem to write 
for the Excelsior page, or else few understand that that page 
receives only about thirty-two lines. This page, therefore, sel- 
dom contains positively the best poetry in the number, but 
only the best of the required length. Will not all our poets 
write for the honors of the Excelsior? We shall then have 
many short pieces, and a fine chance to bestow the honor 
where it rightfully belongs. 

We wish to hear from W. D. whether the piece he sends us 
is a sober reality, or only a novel. If the latter, we cannot 
publish it; as he must know we have taken strong ground 
against novels of every sort. We have no objections to pub- 
lishing history, or philosophy, or religion, thrown into the dia- 
logue or scenic form, for this we are now doing ourself; but to 
give to our readers any thing which is not historically a fact, or 
philosophically true, we cannot consent. ‘Our own little story, 
of which we give an installment every month, and which we 
may carry on for some time to come, is not only founded on 
history, but is history, as we shall show when we close it up; 
and the philosophical speculations attached to the narrative, 
in the conversational and scenic style, are literal versions of 
the real opinions of the characters which the history presents. 
We never wrote a line of fiction in our life; we have not read 
a page of a novel, with a single exception, for more than four- 
teen years; we have never inserted a line of it in the Reposi- 
tory, unless we have been imposed on by correspondents, 
which we do not think; we have never recommended a novel 
in our editorial notices, though we have had scores of them 
sent to our desk for this purpose; we have lost the favor of one 
of the largest publishing establishments in America, because 
we would not commend its novels to our readers; and this 
opposition to névels, great and small, whether in the shape of 
books, or periodicals, or articles for our work, we intend to 
keep up, if the firmament cracks and tumbles down upon our 
head, 

We often receive letters of business which properly belong 
to our Agents. Let our correspondents remember, that we 
have nothing to do with the general business of the Repository. 
The editors of all our periodicals are in the same category. 
We edit these works. If any one wishes to subscribe, or to 
discontinue, or to change the address of his copy, or to get the 
back numbers, or any thing of that sort, the Agents and not the 
editors must be addressed. So, on the other hand, if any per- 
son has an article to be published, or any thing to do in connec- 
tion with the literary labor or responsibility of these works, the 
editors and not the Agents are to be applied to by our patrons. 
Were our list small, and our correspondence limited, this re- 
mark would not be called for; but our readers must consider, 
that we have more than ten thousand subscribers to deal with, 
that our correspondence, at the best, is necessarily very heavy, 
being very many letters daily, and that, unless our friends send 
their business letters to the Agents, where they belong, we 
must carry a much greater load than we can safely bear. 

Now, then, having dispatched these business matters, we 
send our heartiest salutations to our many readers, wishing 
them health and happiness for another month. But to enjoy 
these blessings we must use the means. Our own rules of 
health are, temperance, good air, ample exercise, steady em- 
ployment, and a confiding trust in God. Happiness, on the 
other hand, is the offspiring of virtue, taken in the Christian 
sense. Were we to give a rule, which should apply to all 
alike, we would say, ‘‘ If you wish to be happy, devote all your 
powers to the service of God in making every person around 
you happy to the utmost of your abilities.” Try the experi- 
ment, reader, for a single week; and if you are not a happier 
man for it, we will confess to you our mistake. 
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A WELCOME TO SUMMER. 
BY W. P. JONES, JR. 

His sceptre is broken—the monarch hath fled! 
The ice-clad King of the poles, 

In his chariot of wrath, far, far hence hath sped, 
And his snow-cloud no longer unfolds— 

No longer he speeds in the van of the storm, 
Or rides in the front of the blast; 

His chains are all burst—his frost-banner gone— 
Sweet summer has conquered at last. 


The bonds are all broken that fettered the brook, 
And gladly it leaps to be free; 

The river, upheaving, resumes its proud look, 
And, chainless, sweeps on to the sea. 

We hail the gay time with a thrill of delight; 
For the sky looks clear in his ray; 

The south breeze is balmy, the green earth is bright, 
And the flowers spring flush in his way. 


O, welcome, sweet summer, with garments of green, 
With leaflet, with blossom, and bloom; 

The landscape is glad, where thy presence is seen, 
And nature awakes from the tomb. 

Go forth in thy beauty, fair Queen of the year; 
Let verdure weigh down the light bough; 

Breathe thy spirit on all, dry every sad tear, 
Let smiles brighten every dark brow. 
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